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she  is  hung  up  and  labelled  for  the  i  wrong  altogether.  There’ll  be  no  sac- 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  rest  of  her  days.  Now,  what  would  rifice  at  all.” 

you  do  ?  ”  “  There  must  be  — even  if,  as  I  sup- 

BOUK  III.  OFF  THE  STAGE.  i<  hanged  myself  if  I  know.  If  I  pose,  you  mean  to  leave  her  at  the 

felt  as  you  do  about  the  matter  I  think  church  door.” 

CHAPTER  V.  (continuea.)  j  sJ,oqIj  go  to  the  lady  of  the  highest  “  But  I  shan’t  leave  her  at  the 

“The  devil  take  your  distinctions,  rank  I  knew,  take  her  into  my  con fi-  church  door.” 

You  admit  that  Mademoiselle  Leczin-  dence,  and  retain  her  as  advocate  on  So  Zelda  had  known  how  to  play 
ska  is  a  lady  ” —  the  other  side.”  her  game,  after  all.  I  had  really  been 

“That  she  might  be  —  nothing  “  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense?  crazy  to  fancy  for  a  moment  that  she 

more.”  She  would  be  my  advocate,  not  Ma-  was  not  the  mere  common  adven- 

“  And  she  is  one  —  the  truest  of  la-  demoiselle  Leczinska’s,  and  Lady  turess  and  charlatan  that  she  seemed, 

dies.  I  know  it :  it  is  clear  in  every  Penrose  is  that,  confound  her.  I  want  Yet  I  could  net  understand  the  mat- 

look  and  every  word.”  somebody  to  take  Mademoiselle  Lee-  ter,  even  now.  Lord  Lisburn’s  argu- 

“  As  when  she  swears,  for  ex-  zinska’s  part  against  me,  and  that’s  ment  had  been  perfect,  from  his  own 
jimple  V  ’’  impossible.  I've  thought  of  all  that ;  standpoint,  if  not  from  mine.  I  could 

«  Yes  —  even  as  when  she  swears,  even  if  I  were  to  call  out  anybody,  comprehend  that  his  manner  of  life, 

I  have  heard  English  women,  from  that  wouldn’t  reach  the  women,  it  and  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  charac- 
ivnorance,  say  the  most  monstrous  would  only  make  them  chatter  the  <  ter  that  had  led  him,  as  a  matter  of 

things  in  forei'^n  languages  of  which  more.  No ;  there’s  only  one  thing  to  !  inclination,  to  devote  his  life  to 

they"  would  have  sunk  underground  be  done,  in  honor.  Do  you  mean  to  |  an  idea,  should  have  saved  him  from 
with  shame,  if  they  had  known.”  say  you  don’t  see  ?  ”  i  conventional  ways  of  regarding  things. 

The  excuse  was  ingenious,  though  I  “I  confess  I  don’t.  The  mischief,  and  that  from  a  certain  lofty  ze- 

fear  not  quite  honest :  but  I  let  him  go  such  as  it  is,  is  done,  and  can’t  be  un-  nith  he  was  unconsciously  and  in 

on,  little  thinking  how  the  conversa-  done.”  all  simplicity  looking  down  with  un- 

tion  was  to  end.  “  Well,  she  is  a  “  That’s  what  Gordius  said  of  his  contemptuous  contempt  upon  worldly 

lady :  I  flatter  myself  I  know  one,  even  string.  That’s  not  what  Columbus  wisdom  and  all  her  ways.  But  then 

when  she  is  a  tattooed  negress.  As  said  of  his  egg,  nor  what  a  man  ought  j  —  I  could  not  comprehend,  it  was  sim- 

for  an  actress  not  being  one,  that  is  to  say  about  anything.  I’m  sorry  you  ;  ply  impossible,  that  a  young  man  like 

vile  cant  and  bosh,  fit  for  Lady  Pen-  don’t  see,  though  —  I  hate  explaining.  1  him,  with  whom  duty  was  after  all 

rose.  There  are  thousands.  And  be-  Hand  me  another  cigar.  You  see  I’m  1  but  a  matter  of  instinct  and  self-indul- 

ing  a  lady,  she  is  a  lady  :  there  is  only  my  own  master ;  I’ve  got  no  people  to  i  gence,  should  have  arrived  at  such  a 

one  sort,  and  as  we  behave  to  one,  so  think  of,  and  if  I  had,  right  would  be  |  conclusion  unless  his  heart  was  in  uni- 

we  must  behave  to  all — all  the  more  right,  all  the  same.  It’s  all  the  better,  son  with  his  brain.  And,  in  that  case, 

to  those  who  are  not  well  spoken  of  though,  that  I’m  not  troubled  with  what  sort  of  woman  must  she  be  who 

by  the  world.”  family  councils.  If  one  gets  a  lady  could  have  foreseen  all  this  at  first 

'  1  might  deny  the  logic,  but  could  into  a  mess  like  this,  one’s  bound  to  sight,  and  arranged  her  cards  with  a 

not  deny  the  chivalry,  superior  to  all  get  her  out  again.  And  to  get  her  out  view  to  such  an  exceptional  combina- 

logic,  from  which  his  words  spoke  out  again  there’s  only  one  way.”  .  tion  ?  To  be  able  to  cheat  in  such  a 

straight  and  round.  I  was  not  con-  “  Good  God  1  You  don’t  mean  ”  —  |  case  implied  a  power  of  appreciating 

vinced,  but  I  had  not  the  heart  to  an-  “  Ah,  I  thought  you’d  see  it.  I  1  the  very  exaggeration  of  manliness 

swer  him.  must  marry  her.”  I  such  as  in  a  woman  I  had  believed  to 

“  That’s  my  idea  of  being  a  gentle-  “Whatl  make  this  —  this  girl —  |  be  impossible.  In  that  case,  to  make 
man,”  he  went  on  (juietly,  like  a  man  Countess  of  Lisburn  ?  Is  your  lord-  |  deliberate  use  of  her  faculty  in  such  a 

who  has  made  up  his  mind,  and  simply,  ship  serious  ?  And  only  for  a  point  of  j  manner,  was  to  be  nothing  more  or 

like  one  who  is  asserting  what  is  self-  honor?  ”  I  less  than  a  fiend;  and  I  was  literally 

evident.  “I  don’t  care  what  cads  “  Only  for  a  point  of  honor  1  What  I  growing  to  think  her  something  of  the 

may  think,  whether  young  or  old  ;  but  could  be  more  serious  ?  ”  |  kind. 

that’s  the  only  sort  of  thing  for  you  ‘‘I  should  say  common-sense  was  j  “ Then  what  shall  you  do  with  her  ? 
and  me  to  hold  by.”  Once  more  I  ap-  more  serious  in  such  a  case  —  even  if  j  Your  lordship  has  given  me  all  the 

predated  the  delicacy  of  the  “  you  and  honor  had  anything  to  do  with  such  a  rights  of  a  friend,  or  I  should  not 

me  ”  —  it  was  like  an  apology  for  the  thing.  Marriage  for  honor  seems  to  think  of  saying  a  word.  Shall  I  apeak 

offensive  “I.”  me  as  base  as  marriage  for  money,  or  plainly,  or  would  you  rather  that  I 

Now,  the  question  is,  not  what  is  for  any  consideration  but  one.  If  one  neld  my  tongue  ?  I  know  it’s  no  um 

to  be  said  or  talked  about  the  matter,  wrong  has  been  done,  you  can’t  make  talking  to  a  man  who  has  made  up  his 

but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  have  no  it  ri^t  by  doing  a  greater  one ;  do  mind.’’ 

notion  of  giving  in  to  scandal;  as  you  you  mean  you  will  sacrifice  your  life  “I  don’t  see  why  you  should  say 

say,  what  all  these  land-lubbers  chat-  i  and  happiness  to  wash  a  passing  stain  that,  Vaughan.  I  hope  I’m  not  un- 

ter  about  the  Earl  of  Lisburn  isn’t  from  the  character  of  a  —  well,  of  a  reasonable,  even  though  I  have  made 

worth  a  fig,  or  half  a  one,  to  the  cap-  woman  who  ”  —  up  my  mind.  You  ask  what  I  shall  do 

tain  of  the  Esmeralda.  But  I’ve  given  “  Stop  1  that  matter’s  been  settled,  with  her,  and  you  think  I’m  making  a 
a  good  girl  a  bad  name ;  and  the  best  I  thought.  I’m  not  going  to  argue  sacrifice  —  by  which  I  suppose  you 

of  women  is  like  a  dog  in  that  matter :  what  is  a  lady  over  again.  But  you’re  mean  a  fool  —  of  myself.  Now,  if  you 
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can  tell  me  Tvhere  the  sacrifice  is  in 
marrj’ing  a  girl  who  is  heautiful,  ac¬ 
complished,  clever,  amiable,  innocent, 
and  with  tastes  like  my  own,  I  will 
take  credit  to  myself  for  giving  up 
something,  and  not  being  the  selfish 
animal  that  I  really  am.  As  for  what 
I  am  to  do  with  her,  she  will  go  in  the 
Esmeralda  —  she  told  me  with  her  own 
lips  there  is  nothing  she  would  like  so 
well.” 

“  No  doubt.  That  1  can  quite  l)e- 
lieve.  But  pray,  when  did  your  lord- 
ship  find  out  the  b<‘auty  of  a  woman 
who,  you  told  me  yourself,  never  let 
you  see  through  her  veil  ?  ” 

Lord  Lisburn  tossed  away  his  cigar 
impatiently. 

“  1  saw  her  at  the  theatre.  .\s  for 
the  veil,  that’s  nothing.  Surely  one 
can  tell  if  a  woman’s  pretty  without  a 
microsco]ie.  But  what  the  deuce  has 
that  to  do  with  it?  Hang  it  all, 
Vaughan,  if  I’d  known  you  wire  such 
a  cold-blooded  brute  I’d  have  given 
my  confidence  to  the  bedpost.” 

It  was  clearly  as  I  tnought ;  love 
had  come  forward  as  the  ally  of  honor, 
or  was,  at  least,  quite  ready  to  take 
the  field.  'There  was  only  one  thing 
for  me  to  do,  and  1  should  have  de¬ 
served  Lord  Lisburn’s  reproach  had  I 
not  immediately  taken  my  line.  1  was 
lx)und  to  Lord  Lisburn  oy  the  closest 
ties  that  can  bind  strangers  by  blood ; 
I  had  twice  saved  his  life,  and  his 
gratitude  had  laid  heavier  obligations 
upon  me  than  I  had  laid  upon  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  Zelda’s  reputation 
was  nothing  in  itself,  and  nothing  to 
me.  I  should  have  been  the  greatest 
scoundrel  unhung  if  I  allowed  myself 
to  be  a  fellow-conspirator  with  her  by 
not  making  full  use  of  my  knowledge 
of  what  she  had  been.  By  preventing 
a  headstrong  boy,  for  so  I  still  re¬ 
garded  him,  from  running  his  head 
into  a  noose,  I  might  be  running  my 
own  head  into  one ;  but,  for  once,  I 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

“1  suppose,”  1  said,  “you  won’t 
think  it  unreasonable  that  a  man 
should  know  all  he  can  of  a  woman 
before  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  marry 
her  ?  You  have  precedents  for  turn¬ 
ing  a  stage-cemntess  into  a  real  one,  I 
know,  and  there  have  been  gypsy 
countessess,  I  believe,  in  romances,  as 
well  as  Ix'ggar  queens.  Still,  before 
following  such  examples,  one  ought  to 
open  one’s  eyes  doubly  wide.” 

“  Do  you  know,  Vaughan,  that  if  I 
were  suspicious  I  should  think  you 
had  some  motive  of  your  own  for  keep- 
in*'  me  from  doing  what  is  clearly  my 

duV?" 

“  Of  course  1  have  a  motive.” 

“  But  I  mean  a  very  s|H‘cial  motive. 
'There  is  one  thing  you  can  tell  me : 
Mademoiselle  Leezinska  will  notallow 
me  to  name  you ;  I  could  see  her  start 
violently  when  you  came  into  the 
room  ;  she  talked  of  having  frightened 
you  from  the  house ;  she  speaks  of  yOu 
as  if  she  hated  you.  What  has  there 
been  between  you  and  her?  Surely 
you  would  have  told  me  if  anything 


had  happened  to  make  you  unable  to  I 
advise  me  frankly  ?  ”  I 

“  Your  lordship  surely  does  not  I 
think  me  a  rejected  lover?  ”  I 

“You  have  never  said  anything  to  | 
her  ?  ”  : 

“  God  forbid !  ”  i 

“  Then  why  does  she  seem  to  hate 
'ou  as  much  as  you  seem  to  hate  I 

ler?  ”  ! 

“  1  don’t  hate  her.  But  she  hates  I 
me  because  1  happen  to  be  the  only 
man  in  London  who  knew  her  before 
she  was  Mademoiselle  Leezinska.” 

“Yes  —  she  told  me  that  was  only' 
her  stage  name  —  confound  it!  1 
promised  ”  — 

“  You  promised  not  to  betray  her  j 
confidence.  Pray  how  far  did  it  \ 
go  ?  ” 

“  Excuse  me ;  that  is  all  1  can  { 
say.”  , 

“My  lord,”  I  exclaimed,  dashing 
down  my  cigar  in  my  turn,  “  I  am  sick  ' 
of  mysteries.  I  don’t  know  what  she  j 
told  you,  and  I  don’t  care.  Let  us 
have  all  this  over,  I  suppose  she  did  ' 
not  tell  you  that  she  had  been  an  Eng-  i 
lish  wayside  thief  and  gypsy  stroller.  ^ 
If  1  chose,  I  could  give  evidence  ' 
against  her  at  the  Old  Bailey.  How  | 
she  has  come  to  her  present  position  1  i 
don’t  know  —  but  I  am  tired  of  won¬ 
dering  at  the  tricks  of  Ibrtune.  I  only  I 
know  that  she  is  called  Zelda,  and  1 
that  I  have  heard  her  sing  at  a  pot¬ 
house  near  St.  Bavons.” 

I  expi'cted  Lord  Lisburn  to  fire  up : 
but  he  did  no  such  thing. 

“  Look  here,  Vaughan.  You  are 
clearly  taking  one  girl  for  another. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  Made¬ 
moiselle  Leezinska  can  be  the  girl  you 
mean.  Quite  impossible.” 

“  Which  is  to  say  that  your  lordship 
refuses  to  believe  me.” 

“  Not  at  all.  It  only  means  that  wo 
are  mistaken  in  one  another  —  that’s 
all.  I  thought  you  would  see  things 
as  1  see  them,  and  you  don’t.  Let’s  \ 
change  the  subject.”  ! 

“  In  justice  to  myself  you  must  hear.  I 
me  out.” 

“'Ihcre  is  no  must  about  it.  No  | 
—  1  did  not  expect  to  find  you  in  the 
same  boat  with  Lady  Penrose.  Not 
quite,  though  —  you  are  a  man  and 
must  prove  your  words.” 

I  can  scarcely  explain  how,  but  I 
felt  envious  even  of  Lord  Lisburn’s 
folly.  I  could  feel  that  in  the  last 
minute  the  barrier  of  common-sense 
had  parted  us,  and  yet  I  wished  that  I, 
and  not  he,  had  been  on  the  wron" 
side  of  the  wall.  But  I  was  fairly  in 
for  my  part  of  knmht  challenger,  how¬ 
ever  ungrateful :  f  could  not  stand  by 
■without  striking  one  blow  at  the  witch, 
though  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
girl. 

Omitting  the  name  of  Claudia,  I 
told  him  of  my  Whit-Moiiday  adven¬ 
ture,  while  my  patient  listened  pa¬ 
tiently  in  his  original  ]>usture  of  star¬ 
ing  at  the  flies.  When  1  had  done  — 

“  Poor  girl,”  he  said,  “  what  a  life  1 
'Thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  strik- 
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inv  that  blow.  But  what  is  there  in 
allyou  say  to  prove  anything  but  that 
she  is  good  and  noble  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  crime  is  always  sin  ?  ” 

I  was  beaten  again  —  fairly,  this 
time. 

“  Poor  girl  1  ”  he  said  again.  » I 
will  get  her  story  from  herself:  her 
voice  was  not  made  to  lie.  Just 
think  of  her,  in  such  utter  ignorance 
thrown  upon  the  world  alone  —  with¬ 
out  a  friend,  man,  woman  or  child,  to 
guide  her  or  give  her  a  kind  or  a  good 
word  but  me.  She  is  a  great  woman: 
only  think  of  what  her  genius  has 
made  her.  If  I  find  her  all  you  say,  1 
will  make  her  a  countess,  not  for  my 
own  honor’s  sake,  but  to  give  her  a 
little  of  her  due.  What  if  she  has 
picked  fifty  pockets?  I  rememher 
stealing  apples  mvself  when  1  knew  no 
better,  and  am  1  less  an  honest  man  ? 
Vaughan  —  if  I  did  not  know  you  bet¬ 
ter  1  should  set  you  down  as  a  he-Pen- 
rose  :  but  even  then  I  would  forgive 
you  for  the  sake  of  that  blow.” 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  me  royally. 
Was  this  indeed  a  case  of  fascination, 
or  the  yet  rarer  case  of  the  mutnal  rec¬ 
ognition  of  two  noble  souls?  My 
whole  mind  those  two  days  had  been 
in  such  a  see-saw  of  doubt,  that  1  knew 
not  what  to  believe.  1  had  —  1  once 
supposed  —  my  due  share  of  both  will 
and  wisdom,  and  yet  Fortune  treated 
me  so  utterly  as  one  of  her  waifs,  that 
she  would  not  allow  me  the  barren 

iirivilege  of  making  up  my  mind. 
..ord  Lisburn  ha<l  but  inclination  and 
instinct,  and  yet  he  had  beaten  me 
down  at  all  points,  and  was  ready  to 
trample  upon  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lived  for  a  single 
point  of  love,  or  dutv,  or  honor,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be.  Was  it  bec  ause  I 
was  a  coward,  or  was  it  only  because 
he  was  an  earl  ?  The  first  alternative 
1  scouted,  the  second  I  desjiised.  iSo 
the  only  result  of  my  argument  was 
that  1  took  to  wondering  over  Zelda  a 
thousand  times  more.  1  had  talked 
like  a  cynic  to  Lord  Lisburn  —  at 
least  I  knew  he  thought  so  —  but  it 
was  in  truth  hypocrisy.  Zelda  — 
Zelda  —  Zelda  —  wherever  I  went 
there  was  nothing  but  Zelda.  The 
whole  world  seemed  to  have  gone  crazy 
with  Zelda,  and  to  be  persecuting  me 
with  its  own  nightmare.  M  hy  should 
I,  a  common  country  doctor,  be  singled 
out  to  be  haunted  by  a  craze  ?  AVhy 
should  I,  a  mere  book-student,  who 
might  have  married  love  and  money 
and  have  been  happy,  be  tossed  about 
like  a  shuttlecock  because  1  happened 
to  have  heard  this  Zelda  sing  her  ac¬ 
cursed  song?  Why  should  every  man, 
as  soon  as  I  came  across  him,  enter 
into  a  conspiracy  to  force  Zelda  down 
my  throat  and  swallow  her  them¬ 
selves?  Why  should  Zelda,  if  she 
were  really  a  witch,  turn  her  evil  eyes 
upon  me,  who  hail  done  no  harm  to 
her?  If  only  Lord  Lisburn  would 
start  at  once  for  the  North  Pole  — 
but  even  then  it  was  to  be  with  Zelda. 
I  might  withdraw  myself  from  his  ser- 
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Tice  »n(I  go  to  the  Antipodes,  if  I 
tl^ght  that  even  in  Van  Dienian’s 
Land  I  should  be  safe  from  Zelda. 
There  was  a  sound  of  witchcraft  in  tl»e 
,ery  name.  I  feared  to  look  up  at  the 
I  rtiwt  corners  as  I  walked ;  if  my  eyes 
lighted  on  a  hoarding,  it  was  sure  to 
an  advertisement  of  Zelda.  If  1 
read  the  Trumpet,  or  even  the  YVme.s, 
no  Polish  pseudonym  could  conceal 
the  name  of  Zelda  irom  me.  I  began 
to  have  a  horrible  fear  that  I  should 
end  by  catching  some  frenzied  passion 
for  Zelila,  as  men  in  old  time  used  to 
love  witches  against  their  will.  By 
the  way,  had  she  not  made  Lord  Lis¬ 
burn  drink  wine?  I  had  never  ana¬ 
lyzed  a  love  i>hilter  :  and  the  ideas  of 
tie  Arabian  and  mediaeval  chemists 
were  not  always  wrong,  as  I  knew, 
even  when  llu-y  were  wild.  Medi¬ 
cines  m.ay  not  be  able  to  provoke  love, 
but  they’mav  bewilder  the  brain  into 
isUte  for  the  likeness  of  love  to  en¬ 
ter  in. 

CHAPTER  VI.  THE  THIRD  BOUDOIR. 

No  gre.ater  contrast  can  be  de- 
Kriberl  or  imagined  than  that  between 
the  bizarre  medley  of  colors  and 
hangings  that  Zelda  called  her  room, 
and^the  comfortable  half  studio,  half 
boudoir  at  St.  Bavons,  that  Claudia 
Brandt  had  been  content  to  call  her 
den.  The  occupant  of  a  living-room 
\  is  its  soul :  and  that  rooms  live  and 
have  characters  the  most  matter-of- 
s  fact  observer  knows.  But  unhappily 
notonlydoes  the  soul  fashion  the  borlv 
but  the  body  also  fa.shions  the  soul, 
i  Claudia  in  St.  llavons  was  one  Clau- 
1  dia,  Clautlia  in  Miss  I’errot’s  drawing¬ 
room  a  second,  Claudia  at  the  address 
;  of  H.  Vincent  was  a  thirtl.  She  also 
had  three  lives. 

It  is  with  downright  relief  that  I 
turn,  after  a  long  absence,  to  my  old 
heroine  once  more.  There  is  however 
;  this  excuse  for  such  neglect,  that  hers 
was  the  story  of  a  quiet  soul.  Miss 
Perrot  had  blamed  her  for  omitting  to 
go  into  hysterics  when  the  great  crash 
came.  Her  fault  was  but  one  of  igno¬ 
rance,  however :  she  knew  the  word, 
but  that  was  all.  She  was  not  so  cold- 
natured  that  she  could  part  from  her 
old  life  of  ease  and  comfort  or  that 
she  could  witness  her  father’s  down¬ 
fall  from  honor  without  a  pang.  She 
I  was  no  stoic,  and  she  had  been  a 
f  spoiled  child.  She  was  not  even 
strong-minded  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  term,  even  though  the  one  disap- 
wintment  of  her  life  had  taken  the 
form  of  plain  sewing  and  a  Quaker’s 
gown.  She  was  weak  woman  enough 
to  catch  tears  in  her  eyes  over  the 
mere  details  of  her  father’s  ruin  —  over 
i  the  loss  of  favorite  tables  and  other 
i  trifcs  that  are  the  mere  outwanl  and 
f  visible  signs  of  the  inward  and  spirit- 
X  ual  grace  of  home.  It  was  with  pain 
B.  that  she  jiarted  from  the  sr-ene  even 
B  of  a  bitter  memory.  While  the  lover 
■  who  had  used  her  so  cruelly  was  let- 


I  domestic  calamity,  was  trying  to  save 
I  trifles  from  the  wreck  sitnply  because  | 
j  they  had  been  touched  by  the  hand  of 
a  man  whom  she  believed  to  be  un-  ; 
worthy  of  touching  the  pure  hem  of 
her  gown.  Lady  Penrose  would  have  ^ 
called  her  a  prude  for  turning  the  edge  1 
of  a  scandal  that  she  could  not  but 
believe,  against  the  man  instead  of  I 
I  against  the  woman.  Perhaps  she  was 
I  something  of  a  prude :  but  even  as 
Lord  Lisburn  had  argued  that  a  lady 
is  a  lady,  so  she  held  that  sin  was  sin.  ' 
Iledgetl  round  from  all  actual  experi-  | 
ence  of  the  ways  of  the  male  part  of 
mankind,  she  was  unable  to  discover 
the  essential  difference,  according  to  j 
popular  ethics,  between  a  lapse  on  the 
part  of  one  sex  and  a  lapse  on  the  I 
part  of  the  other,  so  that  alter  all  she  | 
was  not  like  common  prudes.  Why  : 
should  her  love  blind  her  to  the  faults  ■ 

;  of  her  lover?  And  how  could  she,  ] 
without  an  impossible  denial  of  all  she  , 
held  to  be  right  and  pure,  entrust  the  j 
guidance  of  her  life  to  one  who  had  ! 
shown  himself  so  utterly  incapable  of  | 
guiding  his  own  even  for  the  first  1 
hour  of  bis  enga"ement  ?  Such  ro-  I 
mantic  contemjit  for  right  and  wrong  ! 
for  blind  passion’s  sake  was  not  in  1 
her  blood.  She  loved  one  Harold 
Vaughan :  that  one  had  filled  her 
heart  too  thoroughly  for  her  to  find  I 
room  for  two.  She  had  forgiven  I 
seventy-seven  fold,  but  to  forgive  is 
not  to  reinstate,  and  she  could  forget 
nothing.  If  she  could  have  forgotten 
the  treason,  she  must  have  forgotten 
her  love,  and  that  was  impossible. 

It  may  be  reinemtiered  that  in  the 
moment  when  Harold  Vaughan  beeame 
her  accepted  lover,  be  had  celebrated 
the  festival  by  going  out  to  dream 
about  himself :  her  impulse  had  been 
to  kill  the  hours  of  suspense  by  doing 
something  for  others.  So,  when  the 
first  overwhelming  crash  was  over,  she 
did  not  sit  down  to  think  about  what 
ought  to  be  thought  of  the  situation, 
and  to  content  herself  with  deciding 
that  the  tricks  of  destiny  are  unac¬ 
countable.  The  only  thing  that  came 
into  her  head  was  that  something  had 
to  be  done.  Nor  was  this  a  proof  of 
strength  of  mind  any  more  than  the 
dove-colored  gown.  It  only  showed 
that  she  was  all  the  more  a  thorough¬ 
going  member  of  tlie  practical  sex. 
All  women  are  by  nature  doers,  not 
dreamers,  and  the  sole  reason  for  their 
deeds  being  so  seldom  great  is  that 
the  greatest  deeds  come  from  a  forcing 
soil  of  dreams.  Dreams  waste  the 
lives  of  nine  men  out  of  ten,  but  they 
are  following  the  male  nature  :  the 
arch-doers  have  been  the  arch-dream¬ 
ers,  from  the  days  of  Moses  and  before. 
Work  is  the  strength  of  women,  but 
who  looks  for  great  work  from  a  na- 
tui'e  that  cannot  sit  down  to  think  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  needle  ? 

Doing,  therefore,  was  Claudia’s 
strength;  and  her  thoughts  built  up 
no  castles  —  they  only  occupied  them- 
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selves  with  what  there  was  to  do.  She 
could  not  find  despair  in  her  heart  so 
lon^  as  fortune  left  her  a  paint-brush 
and  a  pair  of  hands.  Misfortune 
moulded  her  into  form,  and  she,  like 
another  Una,  stepped  out  into  an  un¬ 
known  world  without  a  conscious 
fear. 

The  unwearied  Carol,  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  a  percentage  upon  other 
people’s  brains,  or  upon  a  disinterested 
search  for  rising  genius,  as  he  preferred 
to  term  his  peculiar  system  of  black¬ 
mail,  retnl  Harold  Vaughan’s  criticism 
in  the  Trumpet  upon  No.  41,  and,  not 
recognizing  the  name  of  H.  Vincent, 
was  struck  with  an  idea.  An  unheard- 
of  painter  was  not  likely  to  be  a  mine 
of  wealth,  but  the  price  of  a  glass  of 
beer,  or  nothing  more  than  the  glass  of 
beer  itself,  was  not  to  be  despised  by 
the  poorest  man  in  the  world,  who 
b«*gan  to  suspect  that  Zelda  would 
soon  be  .soaring  out  of  his  atmosphere, 
and  that  she  would  probably  make  her 
next  engagement  without  liis  tipping 
himself  ten  pounds  a  week  out  of  it. 
She  was  the  finest  fish  he  had  ever 
hauled,  and  things  looked  rather  black 
for  the  discovery  of  another  such  as 
she,  so  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  look 
after  the  lesser  fry  while  they  were  as 
yet  below  the  standard  size. 

(To  be  euDflnueU.) 
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BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  I.  SWEET  WILLIAM. 

Some  difl'erence  of  opinion  had 
arisen  at  Wakefield -in -the- Marsh, 
where  all  the  concerns  of  the  parish 
belonged  of  right  to  the  gossips,  as  to 
the  name  which  should  be  given  to  the 
seven-months’  child  whose  birth  has 
been  just  recorded.  Mr.  Joyce  was 
for  having  him  called  “  Benjamin," 
and  the  sexton  s]K>ke  with  some  au¬ 
thority  in  consequence  of  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  churchyard — a  place 
which  few  English  persons  have  ever 
ventured  to  dissociate  from  the  Church. 
Mrs.  Jinks  stood  upon  precedent,  and 
declared  that  it  had  always  been  the 
custom  at  Wakefield,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  to  call  a  first  child  afler  the 
name  of  his  grandfather,  and  John  it 
was,  and  John  “  it  did  ought  fur  to 
be.”  The  blacksmith  said  they  might 
call  him  “  Harry  ”  too,  if  they  liked  — 
a  name  which  he  had  found  good 
enough  for  working  purposes ;  and 
these  worthy  people  had  settled  the 
whole  thing  between  them,  when  Tom 
Brown,  who  had  not  been  consulted, 
suggested  it  might  be  as  well  to  ask 
his  wife  for  her  advice  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  he  did  so  in  a  shy  way  pe¬ 
culiar  to  his  uncouth,  affectionate  na¬ 
ture. 

“’Twull  be  a  grand  christenin’, 
Madge,”  said  Tom,  touziing  his  shock 
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head  of  hair,  to  get  rid  of  some  of  his 
superfluous  feelings  without  noise  or 
disturbance. 

Mrs.  Brown,  who  was  unusually  pale 
and  weak  after  her  trouble,  smiled 
faintly,  but  did  not  answer.  She  only 
cuddled  her  child  closer,  and  rocked 
him  on  her  breast  by  an  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  movement. 

Presently  Tom  Brown  put  out  his 
gigantic  thumb,  very  slowly  and  tim¬ 
idly,  pushing  it  forward  a  hair’s- 
breadth  at  a  time,  til{  it  touched  the 
dimple,  which  was  his  son’s  neck. 
“  Pretty,”  said  Tom  Brown.  It  was 
nearly  the  only  word  of  endearment 
he  knew  ;  but  the  honest  fellow's  face 
was  all  aglow  with  pride  and  pleas¬ 
ure. 

“  Tummus,”  murmured  his  wife  very 
gently,  “  I’ve  been  a  true  lass  to  thee, 
Tummus.” 

“  So  thee  hast,  mawther ;  there 
bain’t  no  denyin’  on  it.” 

“  Tammus,”  said  the  young  woman, 
again. 

“  What’s  vour  wull,  Madge  ?  ”  asked 
her  husbancf,  tenderly. 

“  Do  ’ee  beleave  in  ghoastes  ?  ”  she 
inquired,  with  half-closed  eyes. 

“  Noa,”  answered  Tom,  touzling  his 
hair  rather  energetically,  and  then  he 
added ;  “  leastways,  not  onless  thee 
dost,  Madge.” 

“  ’Twheera  ghoast,  Tummus,  I  seed 
t’-noight ;  thee  didst  trudge  t’  Dronin- 
ton  with  that  there  sumiiiut  writ  on 


peeaper.” 

“  Wheer  it,  mawther  ?  ”  answered 
her  husband  in  the  tone  in  which  one  ' 
humors  a  child,  for  he  had  no  definite  ' 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

“  It  wheer  a  ghoast,  so  it  wheer  now, 
Tummus,”  repeated  the  woman,  more  . 
confidently,  and  a  light  seemed  to 
break  over  her  face,  as  though  she 
were  just  relieved  of  something  that 
had  Iain  heavy  on  her  mind.  ' 

”  Let  us  dandle  t’  choild  a  bit, 
Madge  ?  ”  said  her  husband  after  a 
while,  and  he  opened  his  arras  awk-  > 
wardly  to  take  the  little  shaptdess  , 
mass  of  humanity  into  them.  Madge  I 
placed  her  treasure  there  for  a  moment, 
yet  keeping  anxious  hold  and  watch  ' 
over  it.  If  it  had  cried  or  moved,  she 
would  have  snatched  it  away  and 
hushed  it  in  her  bosom  ;  but  the  infant  : 
seemed  soothed  by  the  strong,  gentle  | 
touch  of  its  father,  and  put  its  feeble 
knuckles  in  its  eyes  and  smiled  on 
him.  Mother,  father,  and  child  were  i 
all  linked  together  in  Nature’s  own 
bonds  by  that  cottage  bedside;  and  i 
there  was  a  second  birth  of  Love  I 
and  Trust  which  happened  to  them, 
coming  on  quite  silently  and  unper¬ 
ceived. 

“  What  will  ’ee  carl  thy  choild,  | 
Madge  ?  ”  then  whispere«l  Tom  Brown,  j 
”  Mrs.  Jinks  do  say  it  should  be  John,  j 
Mrs.  Jinks  do.”  j 

Madge  considered  this  proposition  i 
for  some  minutes,  but  it  did  not  seem  I 
to  obtain  favor  with  her,  and  a  dreamy,  I 
ecstatic  expression  grew  into  her  eyes  | 
while  she  mused.  Suddenly  her  face  i 


!  seemed  to  smile  all  over,  and  she  mur- 
I  mured  as  soflly  as  the  cooing  of  a 
i  dove. 

;  “  ’Un’s  neeam  shall  be  William, 

i  Sweet  William ;  he  maun  have  no  other 
I  neeam  but  that.”  Her  poor  ignorant, 
untaught  mind,  guided  only  by  moth- 
^  ePs  love,  bad  made  a  short,  tremulous 
flight  into  the  regions  of  romance. 

I  Many  far-off  sounds  and  echoes  linger 
inexplicably  in  the  memory,  though  we 
!  never  heard  them ;  many  seem  a  subtle 
'  part  of  our  essence.  A  Lady  Amabel 
'  Wyldwyl  had  composed  one  of  the 
:  sweetest  lyrics  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

I  which  remains  a  popular  song  to  this 
^  day,  and  “  Sweet  William  ’’  is  the 
I  burthen  of  it.  It  was  a  curious  coin- 
:  cidence,  and  the  child  was  conse- 
i  quently  christened  William  Brown. 

The  rite  of  baptism  was  duly  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  young  Christian  was 
I  formally  admitted  into  the  fold  of  the 
Church  upon  the  following  Sunday. 

I  John  Giles,  the  blacksmith,  and  Mrs. 

I  Jinks  jointly  and  severally  renounced 
'  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world 
I  on  his  behalf.  Mr.  Mowledy  read  the 
,  service  so  simply  and  touchingly  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  Harry  Jinks 
:  found  tears  in  their  eyes  when  it  was 
over,  they  knew  not  why ;  but  Mrs. 

!  Jinks,  who  came  out  in  great  force 
!  upon  the  auspicious  occasion,  called 
'  them“Molloy  Cawdles,”  and  indulged 
in  the  somewhat  obstreperous  hilarity 
which  seems  naturally  to  accompany 
the  first  and  most  solemn  event  of  our 
lives. 

!  CHAPTER  II.  HERIOT  SERVICE  AND 
CUSTOM. 

.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
I  strange  huntsman,  who  had  once  dined 
and  slept  at  the  “  Chequers,”  since  he 
drove  off  from  the  roadside  inn  on  that 
'  October  morning;  and  after  a  while 
all  recollection  of  him  passed  away 
from  the  minds  of  the  villagers  at 
I  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  as  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  a  guest  that  tarrieth  but 
a  day. 

Thomas  Brown  and  his  wife  had  a 
numerous  family  besides  their  son 
William,  and  lived  happily.  But  it 
was  remarked  that  Madge  lost  her 
good  looks  soon  after  her  marriage, 
and  that  she  had  a  bad  cough  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter.  She  did  not  seem  to 
get  better  during  the  succeeding  spring 
or  summer,  and  when  the  cold  weather 
came  on  again  she  was  visibly  worse. 
She  could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter 
with  her.  She  felt  no  pain ;  she  was 
in  no  immediate  danger  ;  she  had  only 
a  sense  of  something  having  lieen  lost 
out  of  her  life  —  an  inward  and  spirit¬ 
ual  emptiness  —  as  if  that  were  wanting 
to  her  nature  which  could  never  more 
be  found.  Like  a  plant  growing  in  a 
soil  unfavorable  to  its  health  and  vigor, 
she  drooped  and  could  not  come  to 
maturity,  though  she  lived  on.  The 
Dronington  doctor,  a  merry  old  gentle¬ 
man,  was  called  in  to  see  her,  but  could 
not  make  out  that  there  was  anything 
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the  matter ;  so  he  recommended  her 
port-wine,  which  he  liked  himself,  and 
sent  his  apprentice  to  study  that  “sin¬ 
gular  case  ”  (which  was  not  8in<nilar) 

“  at  the  ‘  Cheejuers  ’  inn,  out  \'\'ake- 
field  way,”  so  he  said  carelessly.  Thg 
apprentice  astonished  Madge  bv  feel¬ 
ing  her  pulse  in  black  gloves’,  and 
looking  at  her  through  a  pair  of  gold 
spectacles  with  blue  glasses,  out  of 
which  he  could  not  see.  He  was  a 
London  tradesman’s  son,  who  had  a 

frave  sense  of  his  professional  dignity. 

le  sent  her  some  mixture  and  pills  of 
his  own  composition,  in  which  adds 
and  alkali  were  so  curiously  mingled, 
that  the  cork  of  the  first  supply  blew 
off  on  the  road,  and  the  bottle,' nicely 
labelled  “  Two  tablespo jufuls  three 
times  a  day,”  arrived  eiiqity.  Then, 
taking  a  serious  interest  in  her  case, 
he  brought  some  pills,  which  looked 
to  Madge’s  rustic  eyes,  like  swan-shot, 
and  were  said  by  the  afiprenticc,  in 
learned  language,  to  contain  iron ;  but 
they  had  lain  about  so  long  in  Dr. 
Bole’s  surgery  drawer  that  they  had 
lost  all  virtue,  if  they  ever  had  any,  or 
possibly  the  iron  they  contained  had 
turned  rusty  and  refused  to  act.  The 
physician’s  art  at  best  is  but  an  exper¬ 
imental  science :  at  worst  it  is  a  mere 
game  of  chance ;  and  country  folk  get 
doctored  in  a  way  which  might  astound 
the  wise,  if  they  were  not  too  much 
occupied  to  think  about  it.  The  med¬ 
icines  pre.scribed  for  Madge  did  not  do 
her  any  harm,  because  she  did  not 
take  them  ;  and,  possibly  for  the  same  i 
reason,  they  did  not  do  her  any  good. 

So  she  grew  thinner  every  year,  and, 
when  little  more  than  thirty,  she  looked 
almost  an  old  woman.  Country  people 
generally  age  earlier  than  the  dwellers 
in  cities ;  perhaps  because  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  lives  are  on  the  whole 
less  healthy,  jierhaps  because  they  lack 
the  wine  of  longevity,  which  is  amuse¬ 
ment. 

Also,  it  happened  that  while  the 
young  Browns  increased  its  fast  as  na¬ 
ture  would  permit  the  process  of  their 
production  to  be  carried  on,  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  “  Chequers  ”  fell  off.  A 
new  line  of  railway  between  Droning¬ 
ton  and  London  was  opened,  and  a 
station  was  built  at  .about  three  miles 
from  Wakefield.  It  did  not  seem  to 
make  much  difference  at  first.  The 
farmers  vowed  they  would  never  sit 
behind  a  tea-kettle  while  there  was  a 
nag  in  England  ;  the  wagoners  and 
the  carriers  crawled  along  the  road  as 
usual  for  a  month  or  two;  hut  the 
coaches  soon  stopped,  and  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  space  of  time  one  shame¬ 
faced  bumpkin  after  another  slunk  off  * 
to  the  tea-kettle,  and  sent  his  produce 
to  market  by  the  same  conveyance,  till  j 
wagon  and  carrier’s  cart  were  seen  j 
no  more. 

John  Giles’  customers  dwindled  i 
down  to  a  few  old  cronies,  and  if  his 
house  had  not  been  a  copyhold,  held 
at  a  peppercorn  rent  from  the 
the  manor,  he  might  have  been  obliged 
to  move  out  of  it.  As  it  was,  he  and  j 
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his  contrived  to  do  pretty  well,  though 
they  seldom  saw  silver  money,  and 
now  and  then  my  lord’s  agent,  or  the 
jquire’s  bailiff,  as  they  ro«le  through 
Wakefield  to  collect  their  rents,  won¬ 
dered  that  people  should  think  them¬ 
selves  poor  who  had  ten  or  twelve 
acres  of  garden  and  meadow-land 
round  their  house  and  a  railway-station 
close  by.  But  neither  Giles  nor  Tom 
Brown  had  an  idea  at  this  time  that 
milk  and  cream,  and  eggs  and  butter, 
with  their  very  potatoes  and  cabbages, 
might  be  sent  to  London  at  a  profit. 
Indeed,  John  Giles  died  without  being 
any  better  informed.  Gne  summer 
afternoon  he  refused  his  beer  when 
Madge  brought  it  to  him  as  usual,  and 
an  hour  afterwards  was  found  quite 
dead,  with  the  brown  jug  untouched 
before  him. 

He  was  scarcely  buried  before  the 
lord  of  the  manor  turned  up  in  the 
shape  of  one  Mr.  Sharpe,  a  London 
lawyer,  whom  Madge  thought  she  had 
seen  before,  but  could  not  recollect 
when-.  Mr.  Sharpe  claimed  a  heriot, 
which  was  in  law  originally  a  tribute 
given  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  engaging  in  a  war.  It 
consisted  of  military  furniture,  or  of 
horses  and  arms,  as  appears  by  the 
statutes  of  Canute  (c.  69),  which  still 
have  their  share  in  the  government  of 
Britain ;  for  although  lords  of  manors 
in  England  do  not  any  longer  ostensi¬ 
bly  engage  in  private  warfare  on  their 
own  account  (save  for  business  pur¬ 
poses  and  through  an  attorney),  and 
therefore  do  not  actually,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  require  heer  geld,  or 
heriot,  yet  with  a  commendable  regard 
to  their  own  interests,  and  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  heirs  in  tail,  they  have 
scrupulously  adhered  to  the  laudable 
practice  of  claiming  both  heriot  ser¬ 
vice  and  custom  ;  the  first  of  which  is 
due  by  reservation  in  a  grant  or  lease 
of  lands,  the  other  depends  solely  on 
immemorial  usage,  upheld  by  Wilkins, 
Spelman,  and  Blackstone.  Therefore, 
as  Mr.  Sharpe  acted  for  the  trustees 
of  Sir  Richard  Porteous,  the  feudal 
lord  of  Wakefield  manor,  he  came  dil¬ 
igently  to  search  out  the  best  horse, 
cow,  or  ox  that  the  deceased  tenant 
had  died  possessed  of,  and  to  carry  off 
the  same  according  to  law  for  heriot 
tervice.  Likewise  he  was  entitled  to 
seize  by  heriot  custom  any  specific  ar¬ 
ticle  of  furniture  or  other  valuable  ob¬ 
ject  on  the  premises.  It  might,  and 
very  often  did  happen,  that  the  lord  of 
a  manor  might  take  a  valuable  race¬ 
horse  or  a  rich  jewel  worth  more  than 
his  copyhold  ;  it  formed  also  part  of 
his  tenant’s  estate,  and  the  law  courts 
delighted  exceedingly  in  the  intermin¬ 
able  suits  arising  out  of  such  preten¬ 
sions.  But  in  the  present  instance 
Mr.  Sharpe  only  found  in  the  way  of 
live  stock  a  blind  old  horse  and  a  su¬ 
perannuated  cow,  of  which  he  chose 
the  latter,  remarking  that  there  was  no 
jiart  of  her  carcass  which  was  not  good 
for  something ;  while,  with  respect  to 
other  goods  and  chattels,  the  most  val¬ 


uable  thing  at  the  inn  was  Madge’s 
large  box  in  which  she  put  her  work. 
It  was  an  oaken  chest,  which  sounded 
hollow  when  struck,  though  it  was  ap¬ 
parently  full ;  it  was  rather  curiously 
carved,  with  a  duke’s  coronet  en¬ 
graved  in  brass  upon  the  lid,  and  be¬ 
neath  it,  in  Old  English  letters,  the  ini¬ 
tials  “  C.  &  R.”  Madge  gave  it  up 
rather  unwillingly,  and  transferred  its 
contents  to  the  topmost  of  a  roomy 
chest  of  drawers  ;  not  without  reflec¬ 
tions,  which  had  long  slept  in  her 
memory.  As  she  did  so,  the  crumpled 
piece  of  paper  which  the  stranger  had 
given  her  fell  to  the  ground,  and  she 
knew  now,  from  more  mature  experi¬ 
ence,  that  it  was  a  ten-fiound  note. 
She  looked  at  it  long  and  wistfully, 
her  countenance  growing  dark  and 
dejected ;  but  it  cleared  up  again,  as 
it  had  done  on  that  day  after  her  con¬ 
finement,  and  shaking  off  her  sombre 
thoughts,  she  wrapped  up  the  money 
carefully  in  a  stocking  for  good  luck, 
putting  it  under  lock  and  key'.  But 
she  thought  a  great  deal  of  this  money. 
It  was  the  largest  sum  she  had  ever 
seen,  and  it  assumed  an  exaggerated 
importance  in  her  eyes,  as  though  it 
were  a  fortune  with  which  something 
might  be  done,  if  ever  the  time  came. 
“  That  there  be  William’s  money.  It 
shall  bide  till  he  needs  it,”  she  said  to 
herself,  and  went  down-stairs  to  cut 
ten  hunks  of  bread-and-butter  for  her 
progeny. 

CHAPTER  III.  YOUNG  BROWN. 

They  were  chubby-faced  urchins, 
with  flaxen  hair,  rosy  cheeks,  and  blue 
eyes,  English  picasant  children,  sturdy 
of  limb  and  loud  of  roar :  stolid  chil¬ 
dren,  who  made  sudden  noises  like  the 
bellowing  of  young  bulls  when  they 
wanted  anything,  or  were  moved  to 
joy  or  sorrow.  They  ate  silently  and 
long;  they  inhaled  deep  breatllis  of 
skimmed  milk,  half  a  pint  at  a  time. 
They  appeared  to  have  almost  a  solemn 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  eating,  and 
masticated  their  food  as  if  they  were 
ruminating  over  the  observance  of  a 
religious  custom.  Perhajis  it  is  the 
usage  of  saying  grace  before  and  a'ter 
meals  which  often  gives  to  our  jieas- 
antry  that  notable  gravity  of  demeanor 
when  eating ;  perhaps  it  is  really  an 
inward  and  spiritual  thanksgiving  for 
bread  going  on  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  often  hear  how  hard  it  is  to  come 
by. 

“  Wheer  be  ower  Will,  mawther  ?  ” 
asked  one  of  the  boys,  shyly  ducking 
his  head  down  and  looking  away  while 
speaking,  after  the  manner  of  English 
poor  children. 

VV’illiam  Brown’s  mess  was  the 
largest  and  daintiest,  his  hunk  of  bread 
was  the  best  buttered,  and  his  mug, 
marked  “  A  fairing  from  Dronington,” 
was  filled  with  new  milk  fresh  from  the 
cow,  upon  pretence  that  there  was  no 
more  skimmed  milk,  though  there  was 
a  whole  panful  in  the  dairy.  But 
William  himself  was  not  at  table. 


I  “  I  knows  wheer  he  be,”  cried  a  little 
I  girl,  showing  her  ragged  teeth  from  ear 
I  to  ear,  and  sniggering  as  if  she  was 
I  being  tickled. 

i  “  Wheer  be  he  now,  Madge  ?  ”  asked 
!  her  mother,  tying  on  the  small  damsel’s 
pinafore  more  firmly  round  her  plump 
freckled  neck. 

“  Will’s  a  been  bird’s-nestin’  agin, 

;  and  t’  kee[)er  saies  there  be  steel-traps 
I  in  Sur  Richard’s  copses,”  growled  a 
'  surly  mite,  aged  six,  Ranging  his  head 
j  below  his  chest. 

I  “  Mawther,”  squeaked  little  Madge, 
i  “  theer  be  our  Avill.  He  jumped  over 
:  the  wall  and  knocked  daewn  two  lipe 
.  abbleytots,”  added  the  child  seriously. 


“  Tell-tale-tit, 

ffY  our  tongue  shall  be  slit,” 

■  yelped  the  children  in  chorus,  and 
'  Aladge  began  to  cry ;  when  William 
I  Brown  entered,  carrying  three  trout 
]  wrapped  up  in  fresh  grass,  and  the  two 
I  apricots  he  had  shaken  from  their 
!  stalks  as  he  vaulted  over  the  garden 
^  wall. 

I  He  was  an  extraordinary  handsome 
!  lad,  and  not  at  all  like  his  broth- 
I  ers  and  sisters.  They  were  clumsy, 

I  thick-set  louts  and  hoydens.  He  was 
j  tall  and  slim  and  straight.  He  tow- 
I  ered  as  he  walked  with  a  firm  and 
;  elastic  step,  and  his  shapely  head,  well 
I  set  upon  his  fiat  shoulders,  looked 
I  round  from  side  to  side  with  the  airy 
,  grace  of  a  stag.  He  was  admirably 
'  built  to  endure  fatigue.  His  chest 
j  was  rather  deep  than  broad.  His 
limbs  had  not  an  ounce  of  superfiuous 
I  fiesh  upon  them,  and  were  hard  as 
I  iron.  He  could  jump  farther,  run 
faster,  than  any  lad  in  the  county  of 
his  age.  He  was  nearly  seventeen 
years  old,  but,  like  most  dark  persons, 
he  looked  in  early  youth  much  older 
than  he  was.  He  had  his  mother’s 
features,  the  same  delicately-shaped, 
haughty  nostrils,  and  large  purple 
eyes,  the  same  full,  handsome  mouth, 
with  the  drooping  under  lip  of  the 
Wyldwyls  ;  but  his  hair  was  black  as 
the  raven’s  plume,  and  there  was  not 
the  faintest  resemblance  between  him 
and  honest  Tom  Brown,  who  sat  eating 
his  supper  with  tranquil  satisfaction 
in  a  corner  of  the  old  kitchen,  where 
his  offspring  were  so  busy  with  mug 
and  platter. 

“  Here,  father,”  said  William,  in  a 
clear,  bold  voice,  and  looking  straight 
before  him  with  the  fearless  glance  of  a 
young  eagle,  “I  have  brought  you  a 
brace  of  trout  for  supper,  if  mother 
will  fry  them  for  you.  I  have  been 
fishing  in  the  mill-stream  with  Mr. 
Mowledy.”  Indeed,  Master  William 
was  generally  fishing  of  an  afternoon 
with  the  curate,  who  had  taught  him 
to  read  and  write,  though  he  was  not 
a  very  apt  scholar,  and  had  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  him,  for  rei^sons  of 
which  his  mother  only  guessed  the 
I  well-kept  secret. 

I  “  An  thee  bist  wi’  ower  parson, 
I  Willum,  it  be  arl  roight,”  remarked 
1  Tom  Brown ;  ”  unly  dunnot.  go  fur  to 
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get  into  no  trubble  along  of  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard’s  keepers.  There’s  that  there 
Mr.  Shanie,  I’ve  a  heerd  say,  him  as 
carr’d  off  the  dun  cow,  has  all  the 
hares  counted  and  sent  up  to  Lunnon 
town  fur  sale.  It  wunnut  do  fur  to 
tutch  a  hair  of  their  tails,  Willum,  boy.” 

“  I  knocked  over  a  puss  yesterday, 
father,  with  old  Moody’s  blunderbuss, 
but  I  gave  it  to  Ned  Reeve,  the  under¬ 
keeper,  who  asked  me  to  make  a  kill¬ 
ing  fly  for  him  this  month,  and  I  did  ; 
and  we  are  going  out  rabbiting  with  my 
ferrets  some  day,”  said  the  hoy,  gayly. 

“  I  dunnot  say  no,  Willum,”  an¬ 
swered  his  father,  putting  his  hands 
into  that  shock  head  of  hair  of  his 
according  to  his  wont  when  puzzled. 
“  Unly  do  ’ee  give  that  theer  lawyer 
Sharpe  a  wide  l^rth.  He’s  a  bad  ’un, 
that  he  be,  Willum  —  leastways,  no 
offence  to  you,  my  lad.” 

There  was  a  curious  and  probably 
involuntary  tone  of  deference  in  the 
manner  of  the  father  towards  his  eldest 
.son.  Tom  Brown’s  paternal  feelings 
were  really  mingled  with  x  good  deal 
of  inarticulate  astonishment  that  he 
should  have  begotten  such  a  son  ;  and 
he  often  wondered  that  a  seven-months’ 
child  should  be  so  straight,  and  tall, 
and  strong.  Seven-months’  children, 
he  had  heard,  were  generally  weak 
and  sickly,  whereas  vVilliam  could 
leap,  standing,  over  a  five-barred  gate, 
or  handle  a  scythe  in  clover  as  if  his 
lithe  arms  were  made  of  the  same  steel 
as  the  blade  of  it.  The  boy  could 
keep  pace  with  the  Cloudsdale  hounds 
across  country,  and  get  in  at  the  death 
of  a  fox  without  blowing  an  extra 
breath,  or  springing  a  sinew,  after  a 
burst  of  forty  minutes  over  hill  and 
valley.  He  could  break  a  thorough¬ 
bred  horse,  and  make  him,  riding  as 
the  crow  flies,  without  flinching;  and 
Ned  Hicover,  the  Dronington  clealer, 
was  forever  trying  to  get  hold  of  the 
boy  to  show  his  cattle  well  in  front. 
He  could  throw  a  wrong-headed  colt 
for  the  farrier,  and  Harry  .links  never 
felt  ^uite  at  home  in  his  forge  without 
William,  who  passed  much  time  with 
the  blacksmith  and  his  family,  for 
reasons  hereinafter  mentioned.  He 
could  fight  too,  and  did  so  freely, 
knocking  his  brothers’  heads  together 
as  though  they  were  ninepins,  if  the 
young  bumpkins  showed  .signs  of  im- 
udence  or  insuliordination,  and  he 
ad  lately  thrashed  a  wagoner,  six  feet 
high  and  three  feet  broad,  with  e.x- 
treme  skill  and  coolness ;  having  taken 
lessons  with  the  gloves  at  an  early 
period  of  his  existence  {mirabile  dicta) 
from  Mr.  Mowledy  !  In  fact,  the  boy 
was  as  bold  and  active  as  a  lion’s 
whelp,  which  astonished  lethargic 
Thomas  his  father,  and  filled  him 
with  a  respect  half  comic,  half  touch¬ 
ing,  for  this  remarkable  seven-months’ 
child,  who  was,  nevertheless,  beyond 
doubt  or  question,  his  own  offspring. 

The  boy  promised  to  pay  attention 
to  his  father’s  warning,  and  then  the 
trout  having  been  fried,  and  the  supper 
over,  the  children  trooped  out  into  the 


fields  ;  all  of  them  gathering  naturally 
round  William  Brown  as  the  central 
figure  of  the  group.  They  stojiped  at 
their  accustomed  trysting-place,  which 
was  a  large  duck-pond  of  considerable 
width  and  depth,  with  a  weeping-willow 
drooping  over  it.  There  were  some 
noble  ehn  and  oak  trees  growing  near 
in  a  shady  sylvan  lane,  and  the  birds, 
rejoicing  in  the  summer,  sang  amidst 
their  branches,  for  it  still  wanted  two 
full  hours  of  sunset.  The  urchins  went 
about  their  games,  one  to  his  taws,  the 
other  to  his  sticklebacks,  while  William 
Brown  leaned  against  a  grand  old  oak, 
and  taking  out  a  clasp-knife,  which 
the  curate  had  given  him  upon  his 
birthday,  carved  a  name  deeply  into 
the  bark  of  the  tree. 

I 

CHAPTEH  IV.  AN  IDYL. 

Two  of  his  brothers,  Jack  and  Gill, 
or  Giles,  were  swinging  on  a  gate  near 
him,  and  playing  at  odd  and  even.  I 
When  they  tired  of  this  pastime,  says 
.lack  to  Gill,  — 

“  I  wushes  as  ’ow ’t  whecr  Sunday.” 

“  Wheerfur,  naew  ?  ”  asked  Giles. 

“  It  be  pudden-day,  bain’t  ’un  ?  ” 
answered  .Jack,  laconically  ;  for  he 
already  felt  some  returns  of  appetite, 
though  a  glistening  crumb  of  bread- 
and-butter  was  still  on  his  nether  lip. 

“  Oi  dunno,”. observed  .Tack,  dubi¬ 
ously.  “  One  Sunday  theer  worn’t  no 
piidden;  mawther  she  gien  us  gooz- 
burry-fule.” 

“  Willie,”  shouted  Giles,  appealing  to 
a  higher  tribunal,  in  hope  and  Tear, 

“  bain’t  Sunday  pudden-day  'i  ” 

“  He  dunno  an’  he  doan’t  keer, 
Willum,  he  doan’t,”  remarked  Jack, 
kicking  the  du.st  up  with  the  iron- 
bound  toe  of  his  stumpy  little  foot,  as 
he  swung  his  brother  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  gate. 

“  What  do  ’ee  keer  fur,  Willum  ?  ” 
asked  Giles  slyly. 

”  Mother,”  answered  the  boy  slowly, 

“  and  the  miller’s  old  horse  he  bought 
of  us  last  year.” 

“  Then  wh.at  fur  beest  thee  alius 
cuttin’  Sally  .Tinks's  neam  u{K>n  the 
trees  ?  I’ve  seed  it  on  a  matter  o’ 
six  trees  hereabout,”  said  Giles, 
demurely. 

“  Hoigh !  ”  bawled  Jack,  measuring 
his  length  headlong  u|K)n  the  ground, 

“  I  wull  gi'e  thee  a  walluppin’.  Gill,  if 
thee  lets  go  the  gate  agin.” 

“No,  thee  wun't,”  whines  Gill. 

“  I’ll  go  whoam  and  tell  mawther !  ” 

“  I’ll  pitch  you  both  into  the  pond 
if  you  bain’t  still,”  inter|)osed  William, 
and  the  two  brats  were  as  quiet  as 
mice  till  they  had  slid  olf  the  gate  and 
got  out  of  reach,  when  they  set  up 
b.awling,  and  scudded  away  like  hares. 

When  they  had  gone  back  whoop¬ 
ing  into  the  house,  William  Brown 
shut  his  knife,  and  be;ran  to  whistle 
very  sweetly  an  old  English  tune, 

“  Where  are  you  going  to,  m^  pretty 
maid  ?  ” 

The  boy  whistled  it  all  through,  and 
then  over  again,  the  clear  musical 
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notes  ringing  very  pleasantly  in  the 
still  evening  air.  Then  he  chamred 
his  tune  for  another  old  song,  “  wEis- 
tle  and  I’ll  come  to  thee,  my  lad.” 
He  had  scarcely  got  through  the  first 
bars  of  it  when  a  rosy  face,  like  an 
animated  flower,  peejied  over  the  near¬ 
est  hedge,  and  a  buxom  little  lass,  with 
milk-white  teeth  and  rountl,  brii.ht 
wondering  eyes,  tripped  lightly  up  to 
him. 

“  What  makes  thee  so  late,  Sally  ?  ” 
said  the  boy,  with  an  unspoken  re- 
jiroach  in  his  voiee. 

“  Mother  sent  me  with  these  new- 
I  laid  eggs  to  your  mother  for  those  she 
lent  us  on  Monday,”  answered  the 
girl,  panting,  “and  I  was  obliged  to 
hunt  for  them,  I  can  tell  )uu." 

She  put  her  basket  under  a  tree  in 
a  safe  place,  and  they  sat  down  to¬ 
gether,  with  their  arms  round  each 
other  like  two  children,  as  they 
were.  She  nestled  very  close  to  him, 
and  presently  she  began  to  lecture 
him,  with  an  apparent  sense  of  womanly 
proprietorship,  very  grave  and  de¬ 
licious  in  so  young  and  sweet  a  maiden. 
She  told  him  he  must  not  go  into  Sir 
Richard’s  preserves,  even  to  gather 
wild-flowers  for  her  ;  and  that  he  must 
be  a  good  boy  for  ever  and  ever.  He 
assured  her  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
be  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  every 
respect,  provided  she  would  always 
promise  that  they  should  live  together 
when  they  grew  up,  accompanied  by 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  that 
she  would  never  by  any  chance  or 
circumstance  consent  to  be  separated 
from  him  for  a  day.  It  was  godly, 
innocent  talk,  and  the  bee,  tyjie  of 
honest,  peaceful  toil,  as  it  sped  hum¬ 
ming  on  its  way  to  the  hive,  and  the 
little  wren,  which  is  heaven’s  messen¬ 
ger,  perhaps  listened  to  it  approvingly. 

As  the  summer  evening  wore  on, 
the  girl,  with  her  basket  beside  her, 
drew  still  closer  to  the  stately  boy, 
anil  asked  him  to  sing  her  a  song  that 
he  had  learned  from  a  wandering  sailor 
last  harvest-home.  It  was  a  simple 
ballad,  such  as  are  sung  round  kitchen- 
fires  bv  the  jolly  tramps  who  wander 
through  the  country,  and  are  as  ready 
to  give  a  song  for  a  sujiper  as  in  the  days 
of  minstrel  and  crusader.  The  boy 
sang  it,  too,  very  fairly,  for  the  curate 
had  taught  him  to  lead  the  choir  at  the 
village  church. 

THE  SAILOU’.S  RETURN. 


Twas  on  a  summer’s  evening, 

The  corn  was  ripening  then. 

And  1  had  just  returned  from  sea, 
Three  vovage.s  and  ten. 

We’d  fought  against  the  Spaniard, 
The  Frenchman,  and  the  Dane, 

And  both  my  hands  were  full  of  gold, 
With  prizes  from  the  main. 

I  asked  her  if  she  would  be  mine: 

She  smiled;  but  then  she  sighed. 
And  the  new-born  Hope  withiu  me, 

It  laid  it  down  and  died. 

I  went  away  to  sea  again, 

1  did  not  speak  one  word. 

And  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 
Was  the  only  sound  I  heard. 


YOUNG  BROWN. 


Mv  Mary  she  had  golden  hair, 

Her  eyes  were  blue  and  bright, 

Her  voice  was  like  the  little  bird’s 
Tliat  warbles  in  the  night. 

She  was  my  only  true  love, 

There  were  thirty  or  forty  verses 
more  to  the  same  effegt  before  all 
ended  happily  between  the  lovers. 
The  "irl  joined  her  voice  to  William’s, 
and  their  notes  mingled  together  in  a 
rich  tenor  and  a  clear  soprano,  rising 
jnd  falling  in  the  sweet  monotonous 
cadences  of  most  home-made  English 
sonirs.  They  were  so  occupied  with 
their  music  and  each  other  that  they 
did  not  notice  Harry  Jinks,  the  girl’s 
father,  who  now  stood  with  his  stalwart 
arms  resting  on  the  gate,  and  watch- 
in"  them  with  a  puzzled,  thoughtful 
glance,  not  (jiilte  free  from  anxiety, 
Wvery  kind  and  friendly;  he  having 
{nil  trust  in  the  handsome  young  lad, 
and  his  daughter.  Presently  he  spoke. 

“It  wun’t  do,  Willie.  It  wun’t  do. 
Thee  hast  got  no  brass,  and  thee  hist 
too  young  a  chap  to  go  sweethearting 
vet  awhile.  Do  ’ee  come  along  of  me, 
Sally  1 " 

He,  Mr.  Jinks,  was  Reality,  who 
sent  pretty  Romance  olT  to  bed  with  a 
flea  in  her  ear  as  usual.  It  was  really 
a  pity. 

CHAPTER  V.  PAREN’TAI.  AUTHORITY. 

Fathers  and  mothers  usually  mean 
well  by  their  children  ;  but  they  have 
in  certain  respects  an  unfortunate 
resemblance  to  kings  and  queens. 
They  have  jvower  to  do  unpleasant 
things  with  virtuous  intentions,  but  no 
control  whatever  over  those  events 
which  must  inevitably  carry  their 
designs  into  etlect,  or,-  as  more  com¬ 
monly  hap()cns,  frustrate  and  laugh 
them  to  scorn.  It  rarely  chances  that 
the  measures  which  authority,  even 
when  most  thoughtful  and  betiignant, 
takes  to  enforce  happiness  upon  those 
who  are  under  its  influence,  lead  to 
any  bimeficial  result.  Thus  if  honest 
Harry  Jinks,  who  meant  no  harm  to 
his  daughter,  but  rather  goovl,  had 
gone  on  never  minding,  young  Brown 
and  the  girl  would  have  done  their 
sweethearting  in  a  comfortable  manner, 
marrie<l  in  due  time,  and  settled  at 
Wakefiel(l-in-thc-Marsh.  This  would 
certainly  have  been  the  best  and  most 
profitable  termination  of  the  business 
tor  Harry  Jinks,  blacksmith  and 
farrier  of  this  parish.  But  English 
people  generally,  and  the  English 
peasantry  in  particular,  ajvpear  to 
think  that  there  is  something  wrong 
about  love-making,  and  that,  in  the 
case  of  their  own  children,  the  com¬ 
mencements  of  it  should  be  surlily 
watched  and  sullenly  checkeil.  It  is 
»  great  blunder.  There  would  be 
much  more  joy  an(l  peace  in  the  world 
11  the  hearts  of  young  folk  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  develop  themselves  in  a 
natural  way  without  shame  or  conceal¬ 
ment.  llie  characters  of  girls  are 


often  hopelessly  ruined,  they  become 
false,  cunning,  and  altogether  abomi¬ 
nable  creatures,  because  they  are 
forced  to  hide  their  feelings.  For  the 
same  reason,  some  boys  turn  out  utter 
reprobates.  A  monstrous  deal  of  non¬ 
sense  has  been  said  and  written  with  a 
grave  face  against  early  marriages. 
It  is  all  wicked  cruelty  as  well  as  non¬ 
sense.  Young  men  and  maids  can  no 
n»ore  be  forbidden  to  love  than  flowers 
can  be  commanded  not  to  blossom  or 
trees  to  put  forth  no  leaves.  It  is,  of 
course,  always  possible  to  cut  off  the 
buds  as  they  appear,  and  leave  an  ugly 
stump  ;  locusts  too  may  eat  away.tender 
foliage;  but  this,  when  done,  is  only- 
destruction,  not  cure. 

The  blacksmith’s  daughter  was  a 
very  pretty  girl,  very  good  and  very- 
housewifely.  She  would  have  made 
an  excellent  helpmate  a  year  or  two 
later,  which  would  have  been  (juite  as 
soon  as  she  or  her  unconscious  lover 
would  have  thought  of  marriage.  Wil¬ 
liam  Brown  would  have  done  quite  as 
well  at  Wakefield- in-the-Marsh  as  he 
did  when  driven  away-  from  it,  by  the 
blacksmith’s  awkward  w.iy  of  taking 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  putting  his 
little  world  out  of  gear  by  this  stolid 
and  unintelligent  behavior.  The 
curate  had  taught  him  the  rudiments 
of  education  :  he  could  read  and  write 
very  fairly  ;  he  knew  a  little  of  history- ; 
he  had  a  clear  head  for  figures,  and 
had  more  than  once  surprised  Mr. 
Mowlcdy  by  his  extraordinary-  aptitude 
for  drawing.  It  was  not  the  genius  of 
an  artist  for  the  pictures<^ue  —  the  boy 
had  little  or  nothing  of  the  poet  in 
him  ;  he  could  not  hit  off'  a  portrait  — 
the  mocking  devil  of  the  caricaturist 
had  never  entered  his  mind.  What 
he  could  do  was  this  :  he  could  take  up 
a  pen  or  a  pencil  and  make  a  rapid 
sketch  of  a  landsca]>c  from  memory, 
leaving  out  no  detail  of  im|)ortance, 
and  marking  hill  and  valley,  stream  and 
field,  with  amazing  clearness  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  detail.  He  could  draw  trees 
and  houses  too,  though  not  so  well,  and  ■ 
the  boy’s  truthful  mind  was  so  entirely 
wanting  in  imaginative  fripperies,  that 
when  his  drawings  were  closely  exam¬ 
ined  it  would  be  found  that  they  wciC 
strict  reproductions  of  facts.  He  had 
neither  added  nor  taken  away  any¬ 
thing,  but  merely  represented  his 
model  with  complete  fidelity.  Such  a 
lad  must  infallibly  have  grown  up  to 
be  somebody  and  something.  He 
would  probably  have  joined  the  county 
y-eomanry  and  first  got  into  notice  that 
way ;  then,  as  he  had  the  fortunate 
gift  of  making  friends,  and  was  a 
frank,  modest,  serviceable  young  fellow 
who  could  do  a  hundred  handy  things 
and  was  too  strong-hearted,  as  well  as 
too  good-natured,  to  take  offence,  some 
place  in  the  many  niches  of  old  Eng¬ 
land’s  homes  would  surely  have  been 
found  for  him.  Merit  of  any  useful 
kind,  which  is  not  made  up  of  pre¬ 
tence  and  vanity  or  advertisements,  is 
so  scarce  and  precious  a  commodity, 
that  those  who  want  it  are  certain  to 


seek  it  out  and  cherish  and  pay  it 
handsomely.  ’Fliere  is  no  such  thing 
as  unrewarded  talent  of  the  practietd 
sort ;  from  the  moment  it  is  known, to 
be  really  worth  something,  and  not 
wholly  a  sham,  fiiir  fortunes  follow  it. 
All  this  boy  wanted  was  a  start,  and 
that  never  fails  any  one  who  waits  for 
it  without  losing  his  temper.  No  mat¬ 
ter  when  or  w-here  his  start  was  made 
he  would  win  the  race,  for  he  would 
run  it  amidst  well-wishers,  and  no 
enemy  would  lay  in  wait  to  trip  him 
up  or  set  traps  for  him.  He  might 
have  begun  life  as  a  village  Jack-of- 
all-trades  ;  but  in  any  case,  supposing 
he  lived  the  average  term  of  human 
existence,  he  would  end  it  in  wealth 
and  honor,  barring  accidents. 

What  a  lucky  thing  it  would  have 
been  for  Harry  .links  and  his  daughter, 
if  the  blacksmith  could  have  seen  into 
the  future,  and  left  a  childish  court¬ 
ship  to  take  its  cours  *,  and  ripen  into 
domestic  happiness.  But  he  was  as 
blind  as  we  all  are.  Just  when  we 
.should  be  taking  our  clearest  view, 
and  so  soon  as  a  bright  prospect  opens 
before  us,  our  eyes  are  darkened  and 
we  cannot  discern  it.  Some  impudent 
elf  or  spirit  of  mischief  steals  round 
us,  and  insists  on  leading  us  astray,  by 
tweaks  and  pinches,  till  when  we  are 
almost  too  tired  to  move  hand  or  foot, 
he  takes  us  back  whence  we  started, 
reveals  the  beauties  we  have  neglected 
and  abandoned  by  the  latest  gleams 
of  sunset,  and  the  last  thing  we  hear 
as  night  closes  over  us  is  the  sound  of 
his  scoffing  laughter  as  he  leaves  us 
duped  and  sorrowful. 

Twenty  years  passed  away  before 
William  Brown  spoke  again  to  his 
first  sweetheart.  She  was  then  a 
washerwoman  at  a  watering-place,  hav¬ 
ing  missed  her  road  in  life,  under  her 
father’s  careful  guidance,  and  married 
a  sot  for  a  small  business,  which  went 
to  ruin,  and  left  her  a  widow  with 
eight  small  children  at  thirty  years  of 
age  ;  when  it  was  too  late  for  her  to 
begin  again  in  her  own  way,  poor  lost 
body. 

(To  bo  continued  ) 


The;  officers  of  the  French  army 
have  sustained  a  very  severe  loss. 
F^lix,  the  waiter  at  the  Cafd  du 
Helder,  is  retiring  into  private  life. 
Felix  was  not  only  an  excellent  waiter 
—  he  was  a  walking  Army  List.  He 
could  tell  where  each  regiment  was 
in  garrison,  what  were  the  prospects  of 
promotion,  and  it  is  even  whispered 
that  his  knowledge  of  what  took  place 
in  the  War  office  so  incensed  Marshal 
Neil  that  the  first  nocturnal  broil  in 
the  cafe  was  taken  advantage  of  to  give 
him  a  few  months’  prison  discipline. 
He  came  out,  however,  as  well  posted 
up  as  before.  As  the  official  Army  List 
was  not  published  during  the  war, 
Fdlix  had  to  carry  in  his  head  the 
name,  regiment,  terms  of  service,  and 
promotion  of  each  officer  in  the  service. 
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“  Rdm,  Ram  !  ”  said  Coolie  No.  1  ;  “  Ram,  Ram  !  ” 
echoed  Coolie  No.  2,  while  several  native  servants  leisurely 
advancing  from  their  houses  to  meet  the  new  arrivals  took 
up  the  salutation,  and  exchanged  Rdm,  Rdm,  with  the 
half-naked  host  who,  carrying  luggage,  came  toiling  up  the 
steep  rough  pathway  leading  to  the  tea-planter’s  bunga¬ 
low.  In  five  minutes  the  luggage  was  popped  down  and 
the  coolies  were  squatting,  each  one  close  to  his  burthen, 
huddled  together,  coughing  and  choking  over  the  pungent 
mixture  of  bad  tobacco  and  opium,  which  filled  the  “  hub-  j 
hie  bubble  ”  that  was  passed  round  amongst  them.  In  I 
five  minutes  more  the  servants,  who  had  squatted  them-  i 
selves  before  them,  had  learnt  the  news  of  the  speedy 
advent  of  the  young  lady  traveller,  who,  in  her  dandy,  | 
was  not  very  far  behind,  and  in  another  five  minutes’  time  I 
the  young  lady  traveller  was  borne  upwards  and  let  out  | 
of  her  hammock-like  conveyance  close  to  the  rambling  ! 
verandahed  house  that  was  to  be  her  future  home  All  I 
through  the  long  journey  from  her  English  school,  on 
shipboard,  in  the  train,  in  the  D^k-Gdrec,  in  the  doolie,  in 
the  burning  heat  of  the  plains,  during  the  wearisome  toil¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  mountains,  and  amidst  the  fever- 
stricken  valleys,  she  had  cheered  herself  out  of  her  girlish 
nervousness  by  thinking  of  her  journey’s  end — of  the  j 
welcome  that  would  then  be  hers,  of  the  unknown  aunt 
and  uncle  and  young  man  cousin  who  were  her  nearest 
relations,  and  at  whose  command  she  had,  on  completing 
her  education,  come  so  far  to  be,  as  she  fondly  hoped, 

“  unto  them  as  a  daughter  ”  and  sister.  All  the  sorrow  of 
parting  with  her  schoolfellows  and  the  few  friends  she  had 
in  England,  all  the  forlorn  feelings  she  had  experienced 
when  she  was  passed  on  through  India  from  one  strange  | 
hand  to  another,  all  her  terrors  during  nights  spent  in 
solitary  dak  bungalows  amongst  the  Himalayas  ;  all  these 
sufferings  were  to  be  more  than  compensated  for  when  at 
last  she  should  reach  “  Bahutburrakhud.”  And  now  here 
she  was  safe  and  sound  on  the  mountain  height,  nine  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  —  here  was  the  home  ! 
—  but  the  welcome  —  where  was  that  ?  Looking  at  the 
house  it  appeared  deserted ;  its  wide  verandah,  half  filled  ' 
with  old  packing-cases  piled  up  here  and  there  without  ; 
order  or  attempt  at  order,  appeared  not  to  have  been  swept 
for  long;  the  glass  doors  were  unpainted  and  patched  with 
newspaper,  and  closely  shut  and  curtainless ;  the  plateau 
on  which  it  stood  seemed  never  to  have  been  touched 
since  it  was  dug  and  delved  for  the  buildings,  for  heaps  of 
refuse  soil,  and  roughly  hewn  stone,  and  moss-covered 
wood,  and  rusty  iron,  lay  around :  man’s  handiwork  was 
visible  enough,  but  it  was  not  the  hand  of  kindness,  and 
as  the  new-comer  stood  forlornly  looking  and  listening  for 
the  kind  faces  and  voices  she  had  yearned  for,  the  untidi¬ 
ness  and  gloom  of  the  place  chilled  and  depressed  her 
almost  to  despair.  The  coolies  sat  impassively  staring  at 
her,  thinking,  if  indeed  they  were  capable  of  thought,  of 
the  possible  amount  of  pice  to  be  extracted  from  the  un¬ 
protected  Missy  Baba.  The  servants  had  vanished  imme¬ 
diately  they  caught  sight  of  the  dandy,  to  don  something 
more  presentable  to  European  eyes  than  the  brown 
blankets  which  were  all  the  clothing  they  considered  nec¬ 
essary  when  off  duty,  and  the  girl  stood  drooping  and  de¬ 
spairing  and  wondering  what  she  should  do. 

Presently  from  out  of  tlie  kennel-like  servants’  huts  to 
the  right  of  the  house,  a  decently  attired  man  came  towards 
her,  and  with  profound  salaams  addressed  her ;  but  alas  I 
he  only  spoke  his  native  tongue,  and  the  young  lady  had 
not  yet  mastered  more  of  Hindustanee  than  to  ask  for 
water.  Domestic  servants  in  India  are,  however,  very 
ingenious  in  making  themselves  understood  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  he  contrived  by  signs  to  tell  her  no  one  was  at 
home,  but  how  long  the  family  would  remain  away,  or 
what  she  was  to  do  till  they  returned,  were  matters  beyond 
his  skill  to  communicate. 

Having  bewildered  each  other  completely  by  vain  at¬ 
tempts  to  overcome  the  impossibility  of  going  into  particu¬ 


lars,  the  man  opened  a  door  and  ushered  her  into  the 
house,  the  rooms  of  which  struck  her  as  more  like  cellar 
kitchens  than  sitting-rooms,  and  then  a  bright  idea  struck 
him,  and  exclaiming  “  Jan-jan,  Cheeniinan,”  he  abruptly 
left  her. 

The  girl  threw  down  the  wraps  she  had  brought  in  her 
dandy,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  apartment ;  the  broken 
stone  floor  was  only  partially  covered  by  leopard  and  bear 
skins,  and  the  badly  joined  slabs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
would  not  have  done  credit  to  the  floor  of  an  English  piw. 
sty ;  a  wide  grateless  fire-place  with  the  remains  of  a 
wood  fire  on  its  blackened  hearth,  was  the  only  break  in 
one  yellow  washed  wall,  and  the  few  chairs  and  tables 
were  of  the  commonest  and  ugliest  kind ;  no  picture  re¬ 
deemed  the  blank  hideousness  of  the  unevenly  plastered 
walls,  no  signs  of  a  woman’s  presence  softened  the  bare 
neglected  room,  and  above  all  a  torn  ceiling-cloth  dis¬ 
colored  by  damp  bung  down  and  bulged  out,  disclosing 
the  uncut  rafters  of  the  roof.  Ornament  of  any  kind  there 
was  none,  unless  two  bottles  containing  horrid-looking 
snakes  preserved  in  spirits,  which  stood  on  the  high  plaster 
chimney-piece,  could  be  termed  ornamental.  Faded  cur¬ 
tains  hung  before  the  doors  that  communicated  with  other 
rooms :  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  were  the  shabbiest, 
the  warped,  unpainted,  badly-fitted  doors,  or  the  curtains 
that  hid  the  doors.  A  brief  glance  into  the  inner  rooms 
— just  as  bare  and  damp  and  dark  as  the  first,  was  sutii- 
cient,  and  with  a  shudder  the  girl  quickly  returned  to  the 
outside  of  the  house  to  seek  comfort  in  the  sunshine. 

What  a  view  was  before  her  1  Height  beyond  height, 
depth  beyond  depth,  softly  swelling  green  hills  opening 
into  numberless  valleys,  the  sides  of  which  were  covered 
with  the  delicate  blusb-Iike  tint  of  the  lovely  geranium 
tree,  the  deeper  pink  of  the  sweet  wild  rose,  and  the  pure 
white  stars  of  the  jessamine  ;  each  height  differently  sbajied 
and  shaded  :  some  violet,  some  pale  gray,  some  vivid  green, 
mute  emotionless  guardians  of  an,  until  very  lately,  un¬ 
known  region,  all  still  and  impassive  whether  storm  raged 
or  sun  glowed  over  them,  seeing  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion  of  man  and  beast  die  out  century  after  century,  while 
they  in  their  undecaying  grandeur  stand  firm  and  change¬ 
less.  And  depths  so  darkly  purple,  so  wildly  beautiful,  full 
of  the  music  of  falling  water,  and  rich  with  the  wealth  of 
exquisite  ferns  and  mosses.  But  height  and  depth,  each 
with  their  peculiar  bloom  and  loveliness,  were  but  sec¬ 
ondary  to  the  great  charm  of  the  unrivalled  scene,  for 
above  all  —  the  base  draped  in  the  morning  haze  — 
towered  far  up  in  the  wonderfully  deep  blue  sky  a  line  of 
glittering  pinnacles,  the  snowy  range  of  the  Himalayas  1 
Hidden  as  was  the  base  by  the  morning  mist,  these  won¬ 
drous  summits  appeared  as  if  literally  in  another  world. 
White  and  sparkling,  and  sharply  defined  in  mid  air,  they 
caught  and  chained  the  eyes  and  drew  the  thoughts  from 
earUi  and  matter  of  fact,  and  set  the  brain  teeming  with 
romance  and  fancy.  Only  in  the  early  morning  do  they 
appear  so  brilliantly  pure,  so  glitteringly  sharp  and  Lard 
and  spotless  ;  but  rarely  beautiful  as  they  are  at  this  hour, 
it  is  a  beauty  that  awes  and  chills,  like  the  beauty  of 
death,  whereas  in  the  sunset  hour  they  glow  with  the 
radiance  of  warm  tinted  gerus,  and  with  their  gleaming 
roseate  brows  appear  as  an  enchanted  land,  or  as  we 
picture  the  heavenly  country  will  appear  as  we  journey 
over  the  river  of  death  towards  it. 

Frances  Day  stood  long  contemplating  the  scene,  and 
listening  to  the  unseen  river  that  brawled  over  and  be¬ 
tween  the  rocks  in  the  valley  far  below.  But  the  picture 
and  the  sound  did  not  raise  her  spirits.  So  many  days 
had  she  been  looking  on  like  glories  and  liitening  to  like 
music,  that  the  charm  of  novelty  was  now  wanting,  and 
the  vastness  and  solitude  and  utter  absence  of  habitation 
and  cultivation  on  the  great  hill-sides,  made  her  weary  for 
friendly  faces  and  voices,  and  rendered  her  incapable  of 
being  satisfied  with  nature  only. 

To  her  Death  reigned  on  those  sublime  snow  mountains, 
and  desolation  in  these  blooming  valleys.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  young  ladies  are  seldom  properly  appreciative  of 
the  charms  of  scenery,  though  they  are  all  educated  to 
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nre  about  it,  and  Frances  Day  was  tired  and  hungry  and 
terribly  disappointed ;  how  could  she  satisfy  herself  with  a 
fine  view,  and  console  herself  with  mere  beauty  of  outline  ? 

M  What  am  I  to  do  ?  ”  she  cried  in  despair ;  and  then, 
fsint  and  vexed,  she  sank  down  on  a  block  of  stone  and 
med  angrily  around  her. 

°  ^Vhat  an  atom  she  was  in  those  vast  solitudes  I  All 
things  in  earth  and  heaven  were  regardless  of  her.  The 
Treat  eagles  and  vultures  lazily  floating  in  the  languid  air, 
the  troop  of  red  monkeys  wildly  careering  on  an  opposite 
ilope,  tiie  impudent  crows  sidling  to  the  verandah  and 
niakin"  darts  at  some  bits  of  biscuit  that  bad  fallen  from 
her  bag,  the  lizards  playing  at  her  very  feet,  the  softly 
wavinor  pampas-grass  swaying  gracefully  in  the  faint  breeze 
ind  gleaming  like  unspun  silk,  the  sweet  geraniums  and 
rotes  and  the  brawling  stream,  ail  were  at  home  and  at 
ease,  while  she  returned  to  the  home  of  her  birth,  to  the 
home  of  her  nearest  relations,  to  find  herself  as  an  outcast 
and  a  stranger. 

“I  can’t  even  make  them  understand  I’m  hungry  I  ”  she 
cried  again,  as  if  ap{)ealing  to  this  cruel  nature  around 
her.  “  What  shall  I  do  when  it  is  dark  I  what  shall  1  do 
when  I  have  to  go  into  that  horrible  room  for  the  night !  ” 

This  was  all  very  unlike  the  conduct  of  a  heroine  ;  but 
Frances  was  only  heroic  when  she  was  in  perfect  comfort 
and  safety,  and  she  was  fast  nearing  that  point  where  a 
fit  of  weeping  is  inevitable,  when  her  attention  was 
diverted  by  the  return  of  the  servant,  accompanied  by 
“Jan  Cheeniiuan.”  There  was  no  mistaking  the  national¬ 
ity  of  the  latter ;  his  small  eyes,  flat  nose,  and  wide  thin¬ 
lipped  mouth,  as  much  as  his  pigtail,  full-sleeved  robe,  and 
tumed-up  shoes,  revealed  his  celestial  origin.  John  Chi¬ 
naman,  manager  of  the  tea-garden,  bad  been  fetched  by 
the  Kbidmuttgar  as  the  one  English-speaking  person  on 
the  premises. 

“I  speak  English,”  John  began,  smiling  benignantly  on 
the  girt,  and  bending  towards  her  patronizingly.  “  Missy 
be  contenty,  I  speak  to  her  till  Master  come  back,  one,  two, 
three,  four  davs,  weeks,  months.  Master  come  back.  Missy 
be  contenty ;  1  give  her  plenty  tea,  I  tell  servants  every¬ 
thing  for  Missy ;  Missy  may  speak  what  she  want.  I 
takey  care.” 

Then  he  stood  silently  smiling,  awaiting  her  speech. 

"Didn’t  they  expect  me? — when  will  they  come?  — 
where  are  they  ?  —  what  am  I  to  do  ?  ”  she  vehemently  ex¬ 
claimed,  till  seeing  she  had  perfectly  overwhelmed  her 
fHend  by  her  vehemence,  she  began  again  slowly,  — 

“  Did  —  they  —  not  —  expect  —  me  ?  ” 

Jin  and  the  Kbidmuttgar  then  exchanged  sentences, 
and  .J&n  answered,  — 

“  He  say  yes.  Missy  only  come  too  soon,  all  right ;  yes, 
all  right.” 

“When  will  they  come  back?”  Frances  continued. 

“This  day  —  that  day,  sure  to  come,  I  send  coolie  bring 
them;  all  serene.  Missy  be  contenty.” 

She  shook  her  head  ;  bow  could  she  draw  content  from 
this  very  insufficient  explanation  ? 

The  Kbidmuttgar  was  the  best  comforter,  after  all ;  be 
(poke  to  John  again,  and  John  interpreted  that  food  and 
drink  should  be  ready  quickly  if  she  pleased.  Of  course 

pleased,  and  then  she  had  the  horror  of  witnessing  her 
dinner  chased  and  killed,  and  plunged  into  a  bowl  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  from  which  the  poor  little  half-starved  fowl 
emerged,  completely  despoiled  of  his  feathers,  and  while 
•till  warm  with  life,  was  trussed  and  broiled,  and  served  up 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.  But  not  even  extreme  hunger 
mold  make  her  eat ;  she  drank  the  tea,  and  that  revived 
her,  and  then  she  returned  to  the  block  of  stone  and  sat 
idly  looking  at  the  mountains  till  the  shadows  climbed 
nearly  to  their  summits.  Starting  from  her  seat  at  last, 
•he  set  off  with  the  intention  of  surveying  the  place  from 
the  height  beyond,  but  she  had  not  proceeded  many  yards 
tip  the  narrow  path  that  led  througn  the  thick  brushwood 
>*d  oak  trees,  when  the  servant,  “  Muddea,”  overtook  her 
»nd  addressed  her  eagerly  and  persuasively.  He  was,  in 
het,  afraid  to  let  her  out  of  sight ;  especially  was  he  afraid 
to  let  her  go  through  the  thick  underwood,  it  being  the 


I  haunt,  not  only  of  snakes  and  leopards,  but  occasionally  of 
I  tigers  also.  But  this  be  could  not  make  her  understand. 

I  She  turned  at  his  voice,  and  stood  wondering  at  his  ges- 
;  tures  and  volubility.  Politeness  made  her  stop  and  do  her 
;  utmost  to  guess  his  meaning ;  but  after  a  time,  she  took  no 
further  trouble,  and,  vexed  at  the  interruption,  she  would 
have  pursued  her  way,  but  Muddea  was  undaunted.  He 
could  not  touch  her  —  a  native  cannot  forget  himself  so 
far  —  yet  he  dare  not  let  her  go  on,  when  she  was  in  a 
'  manner  under  his  sole  charge.  So  he  jumped  ahead  of 
I  her,  and  shaking  his  head  at  the  cover  towards  which  she 
I  would  go,  he  raised  his  hand  to  denote  the  height,  then  did 
I  his  best  to  imitate  the  roaring  of  a  wild  animal.  She 
I  thought  he  had  gone  mad,  and  wondered  whether,  if  she 
I  screamed,  any  one  would  come  to  her  assistance.  Oh,  what 
>  a  terrible  fate  was  hers  to  travel  so  far  to  find  an  empty 
i  house  with  only  a  lunatic  to  depend  upon  I  Perhaps  he 
j  was  not  mad,  now  she  thought ;  perhaps  he  was  commenc- 
,  ing  another  mutiny,  and  history  would  name  her  as  the 
j  first  victim.  Trembling  and  white,  she  stood  staring  at 
;  the  man,  who,  thinking  his  warning  had  taken  efiect, 

I  stopped  his  howling,  and  smiled  and  nodded  reassuringly, 

'  waving  his  hand  back  in  the  direction  of  the  house  ;  but 
I  before  she  made  up  her  mind  whether  to  be  murdered  out 
i  of  doors  or  in  that  dreary  bungalow,  a  loud,  shrill  whistle 
!  suddenly  drew  her  attention.  Walking  with  long  rapid 
'  strides  up  the  staircase-like  pathway,  appeared  a  young 
I  Englishman,  grotesquely  attired  in  the  shabbiest  of  badly- 
'  made  and  ill-fitting  clothes;  he  was  plain  and  undersized, 

'  and  his  complexion,  though  tanned,  was  sallow  and  un- 
,  healthy.  Round  his  unbrushed  head  was  wound  a  gray 
I  scarf,  one  end  of  which  hung  far  over  his  back.  Into  an  un- 
I  dressed  hide  belt  were  stuck  a  pistol,  a  large  clasp  knife,  a 
pipe  case,  and  a  small  telescope;  three  natives  followed 
close,  one  carried  a  gun  and  ammunition,  another  a  large 
j  white  umbrella  and  a  long  iron-spiked  stick,  and  the  third 
;  a  basket  of  provisions  ;  following  these  again,  was  a  stout 
short  Bhootia  pony,  and  a  small  army  of  coolies  bringing 
bedding,  tent,  and  stores,  and  last  of  all,  came  some  half- 
naked  villagers  who  had  been  pressed  into  the  service, 
bearing  a  dead  deer,  whose  graceful  head  and  tapered 
horns  grazed  the  ground  as  he  was  ignuminiously  borne 
!  onward  legs  uppermost;  some  partridges  and  hill  pheas¬ 
ants  also  swelled  the  young  man’s  spoil.  The  exquisite 
plumage  of  the  Moonal  gleaming  amongst  the  more  sober 
birds,  caught  Miss  Day’s  eyes  as  the  procession  came  to  a 
I  stand  in  the  compound.  She  guessed  the  new-comer  to  be 
her  cousin,  and  in  an  instant  all  her  doubts  and  dread  dis¬ 
appeared,  for  though  he  was  by  no  means  prepossessing  ac¬ 
cording  to  school-girl  ideas  of  a  gentleman,  yet  he  was  of 
her  own  blood,  and  she  was  no  longer  desolate. 

“  So  you’ve  come  ?  ”  he  cried,  going  up  to  his  cousin, 
but  not  offering  his  hand,  and  his  cheek  coloring  like  a 
bashful  girl’s.  “  I  heard  of  you  from  some  coolies  who 
passed  you  day  before  yesterday.  I’ve  sent  to  tell  mother, 
she’s  only  three  marches  off,  and  father  will  turn  up  some 
day ;  but  I  came  on  sharp,  and  brought  something  to  eat ; 
there’s  never  anything  fit  to  eat  here,  unless  I  kill  it.” 

“  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come,”  she  answered ;  and  not  no¬ 
ticing  his  remissness,  she  held  out  her  hand  for  his.  He 
grew  crimson,  hesitated  for  a  second,  and  then  thrust  his 
hand  into  hers  with  an  air  of  desperation  ;  it  was  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  had  shaken  a  lady’s  hand. 

He  looked  round  him  afterwards  defiantly,  as  if  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  derision  on  his  servants’  faces,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  resent  it.  Frances  guessed  nothing:  had  he 
come  on  the  scene  as  she  had  expected,  awaiting  her  arri¬ 
val  and  eager  to  receive  her,  she  would  have  been  quizzical 
and  distant  as  most  girls  would  be  with  such  an  uncouth 
young  man ;  but  he  had  appeared  in  her  sore  distress,  and 
would  have  been  welcome  had  he  been  ten  times  queerer; 
as  it  was,  therefore,  she  accepted  him  unquestioning,  and 
could  see  no  flaw  in  him. 

“  It  will  snon  be  dark,”  she  said,  “  and  I  haven’t  un¬ 
packed  anything.  I  didn’t  like  to  go  into  the  house,  it  is 
so”  —  she  stopped  suddenly.  He  went  on  with  her 
speech :  — 
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“  So  miserable,  I  suppose  you  mean.  Well,  you  can’t 
expect  London  drawing-rooms  up  here  ;  but  when  mother 
is  at  home,  it  looks  better;  she  sticks  things  over  the  chairs, 
and  pulls  out  bits  of  crockery  and  all  that.”  As  he  spoke 
he  was  looking  at  her  keenly,  and  when  he  ended  his 
words,  his  eyes  continued  their  scrutiny. 

“  Well  ?  ”  she  said,  laughing,  ‘‘  what  is  amiss;  do  I  look 
so  untidy  ?  ” 

“  No,”  he  said,  gravely ;  “  I’m  thinking  you  are  too  fine  a 
lady  to  live  up  here.” 

Now  she  bad  been  intending  to  open  a  box  and  take  out 
a  certain  very  pretty  blue  gown  that  very  evening,  out  of 
compliment  to  her  cousin,  but  his  <;rave  manner  alarmed  her. 

“  This  is  my  old  travelling  dress,”  she  replied,  meekly  ; 

“  I  was  ashamed  of  keeping  it  on  all  day,  now  that  I 
have  reached  home.” 

“  You  are  too  fine  for  us,”  he  replied  ;  “  wait  till  you 
see  mother.” 

However,  Frances  attempted  no  further  adornment  that 
evening;  indeed,  the  sight  of  the  dark,  dilapidated  room 
which  her  cousin  pointed  out  as  hers,  depressed  her  too 
much  to  permit  her  to  remain  in  it  long  enough.  lie  came 
in  and  arranged  her  boxes. 

“  Don’t  push  them  nearer  the  wall,”  he  said ;  “  musk 
rats  don’t  smell  nice  to  some  folks,  though  I  always  keep  a 
skin  of  one  in  my  handkerchief.  1  like  the  scent,  and  if 
they  once  go  over  anything,  you  never  get  rid  of  the  smell. 
They  most  keep  to  the  side  of  the  room,  so  if  you  keep 
clear  of  the  walls,  you’re  all  right.  Ah,  you  mustn’t  hang 
that  on  the  walls ;  don’t  you  know  scorpions  arc  always 
about?  Pull  your  bed  further  out  —  and  you’d  best  shut 
that  window,  snakes  might  get  in  there,  and  it’s  quick 
work  if  one  finds  you  off  guard.” 

She  looked  horrified. 

“  Do  snakes  come  inside  ?  ”  she  asked. 

He  laughed.  “Don’t  they,  that’s  all;  did  you  notice 
those  pickled  ones  in  the  other  room  ?  Mother  smashed 
their  heads;  she  found  one  coiled  round  the  leg  of  her  bed, 
and  the  other  under  father’s  pillow.” 

A  good  night’s  rest,  which  Miss  Day  had  in  spite  of  her 
fears,  made  all  around  her  appear  in  a  much  more  favora¬ 
ble  light  next  day,  and  as  there  was  every  probability  of 
her  aunt’s  return  she  was  hopeful  and  lively  again.  The 
blue  dress  was  worn,  and  John  Day’s  eves  hardly  left  his 
fair  companion  during  breakfast :  at  last  his  thoughts  found 
vent  in  words. 

“  What’s  the  use  of  decking  yourself  out  like  that?  ” 

“  Like  what  ?  ” 

“  Why,  all  those  furbelow  things ;  there’s  no  tomasha 
going  on  —  you’d  better  put  on  something  sensible.” 

“  Tomasha  ?  ” 

“Yes — why  you  don’t  mean  to  say  you  don’t  know 
what  a  tomasha  is  —  perhaps  you  don’t  know  what  hurra 
din  is,  then  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t.” 

The  young  man  stared.  “  I  thought  any  Yahoo  knew 
that,”  he  said,  contemptuously. 

“  Y’^es,  but  then  I’m  not  a  Yahoo,”  she  answered,  guessing 
the  meaning  of  the  word  by  the  contempt  in  his  tones. 

He  burst  out  laughing.  “  That’s  sharp,”  he  cried.  “  Well, 
I’m  glad  you’ve  come,  and  I’m  glad  you  dress  up  like  that : 
mother  never  has  new  clothes;  but  you’ll  never  like  living 
here  all  your  life.” 

All  her  life  I  She  looked  grave,  and  yet  this  must  be 
her  home  until  the  knight  of  her  school-girl  dreams  came 
to  take  her  out  into  the  busy,  brilliant  world. 

“  No,”  she  replied  ;  “  but  that’s  not  likely.” 

“Isn’t  it?  why,  your  money  is  in  this  business  and, — 
come.  I’ll  tell  you  something,  for  you  are  not  very  missish 
and  won’t  be  huffed.  Father  and  mother  think  you  and  I 
might  marry  and  keep  our  money  together.  But  you 
needn’t  fire  up,  —  I  see  I  shouldn’t  suit  you,  and  you  are 
too  grand  for  me.” 

Frances’  face  was  painfully  burning.  She  r<*tiiained 
silent  some  time,  growing  hotter  and  hotter, — tin  n  she 
looked  her  cousin  boldly  in  the  face.  “  You’ve  spoken 
out,”  she  said,  “  so  I’ll  tell  you  something  that  I  did  not 


mean  to  tell  any  one  yet.  I  have  promised  to  marry  somt 
one  who  came  out  in  the  same  ship  with  me.” 

“  I'm  blowed  1  ”  he  cried,  pushing  his  chair  back  and 
sticking  both  hands  in  his  hair  in  intense  amazement. 

“  What,  a  baby  like  you  already  promise*!  1  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  forget.  I’m  eighteen,”  she 
exclaimed,  angrily. 

“And  who  is  it?”  he  continued,  treating  the  matter  as 
a  good  joke,  while  at  the  same  moment  he  suddenly  felt  an 
intense  desire  to  cut  the  favored  suitor  out. 

“  Y'ou’ll  know  in  time,”  she  replied,  with  dignity. 

“  How  long  a  time?  ” 

“  When  he  gets  his  company.” 

“  AVhat,  is  he  only  a  subaltern  ?  —  pooh  1  ” 

Frances  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

John  Day  remained  silently  gazing  after  her;  at  last  he 
got  up  and  went  off  to  the  servants’  quarters,  where  he 
soothed  himself  by  giving  his  groom  a  horsewhipping  for 
neglecting  some  work. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  the  sky  was  of  deepest  cloudless 
blue,  the  lof  ty  range  of  snow  mountains  stood  up  against  it 
distinctly  white  as  if  only  ten  Instead  of  forty  miles  lay  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Babutburrakhud.  The  glowing  beauty  of 
earth  and  sky  soon  restored  Frances’  equanimity,  and  after 
luncheon  she  made  friendly  overtures  to  her  cousin,  which 
were  graciously  accepted.  He  took  her  to  the  tea-gardeD^ 
and  sliowed  her  acre  on  acre  of  tea  shrubs  almost  ready  for 
picking,  anil  explained  to  her  the  different  processes.  He 
spoke  well  because  he  understood  the  subject.  Shooting 
and  tea-growing  were  the  two  matters  on  which  he  could 
talk  fluently  ;  on  all  other  things  he  was  stiqiid  and  igno¬ 
rant.  Of  the  world  of  art  and  science,  of  jiolite  literature 
and  modern  progress,  he  knew  nothing ;  his  twent)-four 
years  had  been  spent  in  these  mountain  solitudes,  and  he 
had  never  even  seen  a  railway  or  steamboat.  Calcutta 
and  London  held  about  an  equal  distance  in  his  hazy  ideas 
of  geography,  and  the  greatest  person  he  had  ever  seen 
was  the  Commissioner  of  the  Province,  of  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  speak  as  of  a  king.  Among  the  tea-gardens, 
therefore,  John  Day  showed  to  advantage,  and  the  after¬ 
noon  passed  ijuickly  and  pleasantly  enough.  As  the  cous¬ 
ins  returned  towards  home,  John  suddenly  seized  his  com- 
jianion’s  arm  and  pointed  below  with  a  whispered  exclama¬ 
tion. 

For  an  instant  she  saw  nothing  but  the  mountain-side, 
intersected  juft  below  them  by  the  rugged  narrow  road, but 
as  her  eyes  went  farther  she  beheld  what  made  her  turn 
deadlv  pale,  and  inclined  her  to  run  to  the  bungalow,  there¬ 
in  to  barricade  herself.  Not  fifty  yards  bey  ond  the  road, 
amongst  boulders  of  rock  and  bushes  of  tall  silvery  pam¬ 
pas,  stood  a  large  tiger;  his  head  was  turned  away,  and 
his  ears  being  cocked  and  his  tail  gently  waving,  showed 
him  to  be  eying  some  intended  prey.  John’s  grasp  tight¬ 
ened  on  her  arm  and  kept  her  still  ;  he  was  keenly  ex¬ 
cited.  “Listen,”  he  whispered;  “climb  up  the  hill  to  the 
house  quick  as  you  can  and  bring  mo  my  rifle ;  it  is  ready 
loaded.”  But  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  protest  she 
would  rather  fai  e  a  tiger  than  touch  a  loaded  rifle,  a  quick 
sharp  ref)ort  was  heard,  and  the  huge  beautiful  beast  gave 
a  great  bound,  and  then  stood  for  an  instant,  with  head 
well  up  and  dilated  nostrils,  till  another  shot  rang  fiercely 
through  the  silent  air  and  laid  him  low. 

John  watched  with  bated  breath,  and  Frances  shut  her 
eyes  and  began  to  cry  ;  the  beast  shook  the  bushes  amongst 
which  it  lay,  but  it  never  rose  again.  A  third  ball  came 
whizzing  into  its  side,  and  then  three  or  four  natives  cau¬ 
tiously  ajiproached  the  place.  John  scrambled  down  the 
boulders,  crying  to  the  men  to  keep.  off.  and  left  thus  to 
herself,  Frances  took  to  her  heels  and  flew  lor  safety  to 
the  bungalow. 

Standing  in  the  verandah  ready  to  fly  inside,  she  pres¬ 
ently  beheld  another  arrival,  —  a  little  gentleman, —  an 
elderly  likenc-ss  of  John  Day  —  who  came  marching  up  the 
path,  followed  by  his  pony  and  servantii,  the  procession 
altogether  similar  to  that  which  had  followed  the  young 
man,  only  that  the  main  figure  affected  the  military  style 
and  wore  a  forage  cap  and  a  long  military  cloak. 
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Frances  could  h<ave  fancied  it  was  John  a<;ain.  It  was 
the  new-coiner  who  had  killed  the  tiger,  evidently,  for  the 
man  behind  him  carried  a  rifle. 

Coming  clo<e  to  the  house  the  gentleman  grew  rosy  and 
nervous,  and  Frances  attentively  regarding  him  saw  with 
amazement  that  his  hair  was  braided  like  a  woman’s,  and 
that  his  face  and  manner  were  e.xtreincly  etfeminatc ;  in 
fact,  a  lengthened  scrutiny  convinced  her  it  was  a  woman, 
not  a  man,  who  approached.  The  voice  was  unmistakable. 

“  My  dear  niece,”  it  said,  “  I  am  your  Aunt  Louisa.” 

Just  as  John  bad  hesitated,  so  did  Mrs.  D.iy  hesitate  to 
ihake  hands  when  Frances  held  hers  out. 

Here  was  a  woman  who  had  just  killed  a  tiger,  who 
feared  not  to  travel  alone  in  these  awful  solituiles,  and 
whose  dress  consisted  of  old  military  clothes  belonging  to 
her  husband;  yet  abashed  and  nervous  in  face  of  a  young 
Engli'h  girl.  A  tiger  was  a  leas  formidable  creature  to 
her  than  a  strange  Knglishwoman,  and  yet  she  had  once 
been  a  dainty  county  belle. 

“  Did  you  ”  —  Frances  stammered  in  dismay  —  “  did  you 
fire  that  gun  just  now  ?  ” 

Mrs.  D.iy  blushed  deeper. 

“  I  never  had  a  chance  at  a  tiger  before,”  she  replied  ; 
“  I  never  saw  one  in  all  these  years  so  near  the  house.  Of 
course  I’ve  seen  their  footprints,  yea,  even  here  close  to  the 
house,  but  I  hardly  hoped  to  kill  this  one.  John’s  keeping 
the  men  olf  till  they  are  sure  he’s  de.ad.  I  will  give  you 
two  of  the  claws  for  a  brooch.” 

Frances  shuddered  with  school-girl  affectation.  Mrs. 
Day  meantime  took  olf  her  cloak  and  showed  a  woman’s 
gown  —  short,  certainly,  but  still  a  gown  —  underneath  it, 
ami  called  tor  a  cup  of  tea.  She  was  a  little,  attenuated, 
prematurely  old  woman,  though  she  was  not  much  p.ast 
forty,  and  her  small,  thin  face,  with  its  restless  yet  sad  brown 
eyes,  was  tanned  and  wrinkled. 

“  Your  room  is  the  room  you  were  born  in,”  she  said, 
lipping  her  tea  as  she  seated  herself  on  the  ground  like  a 
native.  “  Your  poor  mother  died  in  it.  Dear  me,  it  all 
leems  like  yesterday,  though  it  is  eighteen  years  ago.  I’ll 
ihow  you  the  khud  some  day  over  which  your  father  fell 
and  was  killed.  It  was  fortunate  your  uncle  had  a  fancy 
for  tea-planting,  and  was  willing  to  settle  here,  or  your 
iliare  wouldn’t  have  fared  so  well.  I  didn’t  like  the  idea 
at  all,  it  was  so  much  pleasanter  being  with  the  regiment, 
but  now  I  wouldn’t  go  and  live  in  a  town  on  any  account. 
You’ll  like  this  life  as  much  as  I  do  when  you  learn  to 
ihoot  and  ride.  I’ve  been  here  twenty  years.” 

“Oh!”  was  Frances’  only  comment. 

Mrs.  Day  looked  furtively  at  her,  and  then  added,  “  You 
are  very  like  your  mother;  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl.” 

Softened  by  the  implied  compliment,  Frances  felt  more 
amiably  disposed  towards  her  peculiar  companion,  and 
imiled  at  her  affectionately.  In  its  turn  the  wrinkled  face 
softened  and  beamed,  and  Mrs.  Day  went  on, — 

“Sometimes  I’ve  been  here  alone  for  weeks,  until  I 
learned  not  to  be  so  cowardly,  and  to  go  with  your  uncle  to 
the  other  jilantation  ;  the  road  is  very  nasty,  though,  and 
wmetimes  1  feel  afraid  even  now.  Our  nearest  neighbor 
is  thirty-five  miles  olf,  and  we  never  see  any  white  face, 
unless  it  is  an  occasional  officer  on  a  shooting  c.xcursion, 
and  we  have  to  send  forty  miles  for  our  letters ;  but  one 
gels  accustomed  to  everything.” 

“  But,  aunt,  how  dull  it  must  be.” 

“  Not  with  a  husband,”  Mrs.  Day  said,  markedly.  “  One 
good  companion  is  better  than  a  stationful  of  gadding  and 
gossiping  actiuaintances.  Captain  Day  and  I  are  quite 
content  with  each  other,  and  by  and  by  I  hope  John  will 
nurry,  and  then  we  shall  be  quite  gay.” 

“ Is  John  going  to  be  married?”  Frances  asked,  with 
•eeming  innocence. 

Mrs.  Day  blushed  ;  it  was  an  difficult  question. 

“Of  course  he  will  marry  some  time  or  other,”  she  said, 
»fter  a  little  pause.  “  He  will  be  well  off,  and  he  is  such  a 
favorite  that  he  may  expect  to  marry  well.  He’s  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  shot  in  the  district.” 

“  Does  he  go  about  a  great  deal  ?  ” 

'‘Wel4  he  has  been  to  Nynee  Tal,  to  a  ball  there,  and 


he  was  asked  to  lunch  by  the  colonel  commanding  the 
depdt  there,  but  he  doesn’t  dance.  There’s  nothing  effem¬ 
inate  about  him,  and  he  doesn’t  care  for  silly  girls ;  ha 
looks  more  for  sterling  worth.” 

“  But,  aunt  —  where  do  you  get  your  clothes  V  ” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  want  many  here;  I  dare  say  you  have 
I  brought  enough  to  last  you  a  lifetime  Do  people  in  Eng- 
I  land  wear  such  beautiful  gowns  as  that  you  have  on,  at 
'  home  ?  It  is  fit  for  a  ball,  my  dear.” 

j  “  And  you  have  no  papers  and  books?  ”  Frances  asked, 
after  assuring  her  aunt  her  gown  w.as  only  an  every-day 
affair. 

“  Oh,  yes,  we  often  have  a  newspaper,  and  when  sports¬ 
men  find  their  way  here  they  generally  leave  us  a  novel 
they  have  had  with  them ;  but  one  doesn’t  care  for  reading, 
there  is  always  so  much  to  be  done.” 

“  So  much  to  be  done?  ”  Frances  echoed. 

“  Yes ;  if  I  don’t  feed  the  poultry  and  the  sheep,  the 
I  cows,  and  horses,  and  pigs,  mvself,  twice  a  day,  the  chance* 
are  the  food  will  be  stolen.  Then  there  is  our  own  food  to 
give  out  every  day,  and  often  I  have  to  cook  it,  for  our 
servants  take  French  leave,  and  we  have  to  repl.ace  them 
by  coolies  who  know  nothing.  There  is  plenty  of  mending, 
too,  for  no  Dirzee  will  come  to  us;  these  stupid  natives 
are  so  fond  of  Bazaar  life,  they  think  they  ought  to  have 
extra  pay  to  live  with  us ;  so  altogether,  I  should  be  quite 
put  out  if  visitors  often  came.” 

That  evening  Captain  D.iy  came  home ;  he  said  it  was 
rather  inconvenient  returning  so  soon,  and  he  had  ridden 
fifty-seven  miles  that  day  to  welcome  his  niece.  He  was 
Very  polite  to  Frances,  and  looked,  though  his  dress  was 
rather  dirtier  and  shabbier  than  his  son’s,  a  gentleman. 
His  son  had  not  inherited  his  shy  manner  from  his  father. 
Captain  Day  had  a  decided,  positive  m.anner;  one  knew  at 
the  first  interview  with  him  that  his  will  was  strong,  and 
meant  to  be  law.  Fr.ances  felt,  before  she  went  to  bed, 
too,  that  with  all  his  courtesy  he  would  brook  no  contra¬ 
diction  ;  and  knowing  this,  she  felt  troubled  as  to  how  ha 
would  allow  of  her  engagement,  for  Captain  Day  was  her 
sole  guardian  and  trustee.  Should  he  insist  on  her  marry¬ 
ing  his  son,  how  could  she  fl.it  ly  rebel  here  in  these  strange 
wilds,  entirely  under  his  control  1 

He  was  very  merry  over  his  wife’s  “  bag  ”  as  he  Ciilled 
it,  declared  he  should  send  a  notice  of  her  prowess  to  the 
Pioneer,  and  protested  the  tiger  should  be  stuffed  and 
handed  down  as  an  heirloom.  The  married  couple  were 
on  curious  terms ;  he  called  her  “  Day,”  and  consulted  her 
as  he  woulil  consult  a  man,  .arguing  the  point  with  sharpness 
and  roughness.  To  his  son  he  was  as  a  superior  Ixnng ;  .John 
never  ventured  to  contest  a  matter  with  his  father,  while 
to  his  mother  he  was  determined  and  downright.  The 
captain  took  the  trouble  next  day  to  take  his  niece  round 
the  tea-garilens  and  into  his  office,  where  he  did  his  best 
to  inform  her  how  far  her  interests  were  involved  in  the 
property. 

“  So  long  ar  your  money  remains  here,”  he  said,  “  you 
.are  sure  of  an  increasing  capital,  for  every  year  improves 
our  business.  I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  make  you 
wish  to  withdraw  it,  for  it  wiil  bit  as  unsatisfactory  to  you  as 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  me.” 

Now  was  the  time  for  Frances  to  have  spoken  of  that 
young  subaltern  to  whom  she  had  promised  herself,  but  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  subaltern,  besides  something  in  her 
uncle’s  manner,  withheld  and  frightened  her.  When  her 
lover  got  his  company,  she  thought,  then  she  could  speak 
with  greater  boldness;  she  would  be  older  then,  more  at 
home  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and  if  they  really  had  any 
desire  for  John  to  marry  her,  they  would  be  aware  the 
young  man  himself  did  not  wish  her  to  be  his  wife.  But 
the  young  man  himself  was  rapidly  changing  his  mind  con¬ 
cerning  his  cousin ;  her  youth  and  beauty  were  too  pleasant 
too  to  be  slighted  or  overlooked.  Life  at  Bahutburrakhud 
had  become  wonderfully  brighter  since  her  advent ;  for¬ 
merly  it  had  been  his  sole  pleasure  to  go  out  shooting,  and 
an  unpleasant  necessity  to  return  to  the  bungalow,  but 
now,  after  exciting  stalks  after  game,  he  turned  homewards 
with  alacrity,  and  as  eagerly  looked  for  the  flutter  of  his 
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consin’s  pretty  muslins  as  he  had  tracked  the  footprints  of 
a  khOkur.  Frances  soon  accustomed  herself  to  the  brus- 
querie  of  the  young  man,  to  the  oddities  of  his  mother,  and 
to  the  monotony  of  the  daily  life,  and  all  through  the  glow¬ 
ing,  glorious  spring  she  was  happy  as  only  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  girl  can  be.  Yet  she  never  heard  from  her  lover. 
John  Day  asked  her  once  why  “  that  fellow  ”  didn’t  write ; 

"  can’t  he  afford  the  postage ”  he  added  rudely.  She  ex¬ 
plained,  without  being  angry  at  his  taunt,  they  had  decided 
not  to  correspond  till  he  was  in  a  position  to  speak  to  her 
uncle.  “We  are  engaged,”  she  added  with  becoming 
dignity,  “  and  nothing  can  ever  part  us ;  so  what’s  the  use 
of  going  on  writing  V  ” 

John  looked  at  ner  with  a  sarcastic  smile  on  his  plain 
face. 

“Perhaps  it’s  as  well,”  he  said  presently,  “ for  I  don’t 
see  how  you  could  ever  get  his  letters,  or  post  yours. 
Father  manages  to  get  some  now  and  then,  when  he’s  any¬ 
where  near  Nynee  Tal,  but  mother  never  writes  to  any  one 
because  she  has  nothing  to  write  about,  and  1  —  well,  1 
never  wrote  a  letter  in  my  life,  except  from  school  to 
mother.” 

“  Oh,  you’ve  been  to  school  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  have,  but  no  further  than  Nynee  Tal.  I 
shall  go  to  England  some  day ;  I  want  to  see  the  Thames 
Tunnel  and  Astley’s  Circus.” 

Frances  had  never  been  to  London,  and  her  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  it  were  not  much  more  enlightened  than  John’s,  so 
this  was  a  common  subject  of  interest  between  them. 

After  that  first  day  Mrs.  Day  was  not  at  all  communicative. 
She  was  busy  all  day,  and  rarely  spoke  anything  but  Hin- 
dustanee ;  she  never  read,  never  wrote,  never  did  any  but 
the  coarsest  needlework.  There  was  nothing  in  common 
between  the  two  ladies  who  were  thus  thrown  together,  yet 
they  aecepted  each  other  without  question.  Frances  was 
never  rebuked  nor  advised,  and  never  having  known  ten¬ 
derer  care  than  that  of  a  schoolmistress,  she  missed  no  affec¬ 
tionate  solicitude,  nor  grieved  that  their  tastes  were  so 
opposed. 

But  when  the  weather  broke  up;  when  for  days  and 
nights  thunder  reverberated  amongst  the  mountains ;  when 
murky  clouds  hid  the  pure  white  range ;  when  sudden  gusts 
of  wind  rushed  up  and  round  the  valleys,  threatening  to 
tear  the  house  from  its  rocky  ledge ;  when  deluges  of  rain 
poured  down  on  the  roof  and  made  small  pools  in  every 
room  in  the  bungalow ;  when  the  servants  crept  shivering 
about  their  daily  work,  inis«‘rable  in  their  comfortless 
poverty ;  when  heavy  fogs  wrapt  all  nature  up  from  sight, 
and  flashes  of  lightning  literally  seared  the  air;  when  sud¬ 
den  heat  set  in,  and  solemn  stillness  fell  on  all  nature  —  pre¬ 
cursors  of  earthquake  shocks;  when  the  peculiar  cracking  and 
rocking  of  the  earth  woke  the  girl  to  an  overwhelming  hor¬ 
ror ;  when  the  rains  fairly  set  in,  and  for  weeks  walking  was 
an  impossibility,  and  day  after  day  of  pour-down  rain  steadily 
continued,  till  the  streamlet  in  the  valley  beneath  became 
a  mighty  torrent,  and  hundreds  of  waterfalls  dashed  down 
the  hill-sides ;  when  the  jungle  was  alive  with  leeches, 
which  even  obtruded  themselves  into  the  house ;  when 
every  piece  of  rock,  every  inch  of  ground,  every  branch  of 
every  tree,  were  covered  with  a  growth  of  ferns  and  mosses 
and  orchids,  and  even  boots  and  clothes  became  productive 
of  curious  vegetable  life, —  then  Frances’  spirits  broke 
down,  and  she  told  herself  that  sooner  than  remain  at  Ba- 
hutburrakhud  for  another  rainy  season,  she  would  forfeit  her 
birthright.  Never  a  change,  but  from  the  mouldy  ruins  to 
the  dank  wet  verandah ;  never  a  face,  but  the  ordinary 
ones  of  her  relations ;  never  a  word  from  the  outer  world, 
for  even  Captain  Day  was  constrained  to  stay  at  home  in 
the  wet  season,  shooting  and  journeying  being  alike  diffi¬ 
cult  :  no  books,  no  music,  no  possible  amusement  of  any 
sort  or  kind,  nothing  to  prevent  the  might  and  majesty  of 
storm  and  tempest  preying  on  her  imaginative  mind  and 
overwhelming  it  with  horrors.  The  sounds  that  were 
hardly  noticed  by  her  relations  were  knells  of  doom  to  her. 
Her  dreams  were  frightful.  She  cried  herself  to  sleep  as 
the  storm  raged  outside,  and  awoke  in  terror  to  listen  to 
the  howl  of  the  leopard,  the  maniacal  cry  of  the  hyena,  the 


yapping  of  the  jackal,  and  the  moaning  of  the  owls.  One 
night  her  aunt  came  excitedly  to  her  bedside. 

“  Get  up,  get  up,”  she  cried ;  “  there’s  a  splendid  sight 
in  the  compound  —  no  less  than  nine  bears.  Jack  is  load¬ 
ing  our  guns.  We  can  have  some  first-rate  sport,  for  the 
moon  is  up  1  ” 

It  was  a  strange  sight,  a  great  deal  stranger  than  pleas¬ 
ant,'  Frances  thought,  as  she  peeped  out  into  the  watery 
moonlight,  and  saw  the  great  black  figures  of  the  beasts 
moving  amongst  the  few  vegetables  the  terraced  garden 
boasted. 

“  One  gets  from  twenty  to  thirty  quarts  of  grease  from 
one  bear,”  Mr.  Day  explained;  “my  first  shot,  John  ;  you 
follow  fire.” 

Another  night  a  horrible  roar  alarmed  her,  and  in  the 
morning  John  showed  her  the  huge  footprints  of  a  tiger 
close  to  the  servants’  houses. 

“  He  tried  to  get  into  the  sheep  house,”  John  said,  “  and 
must  have  put  his  paw  on  the  great  spikes  of  iron,  for  there 
are  spots  of  hlood  close  by  ;  it  was  that  made  him  roar.” 

Her  nerves  had  become  very  troublesome  when  at  last 
the  rains  began  to  slacken ;  her  brilliant  English  com¬ 
plexion  was  pale,  and  her  voice  had  lost  its  mirth  and 
clearness.  John  saw  the  change,  and  cunningly  worked 
upon  it. 

“  If  I’d  my  way,”  he  said,  “  I’d  never  stay  here  in  the 
rains;  John  Chinaman  can  manage  for  a  time  alone  quite 
well.  I  would  take  a  house  at  Nynee  Tal  and  go  in  for 
fun.” 

“  What  prevents  you  ?  ”  Frances  asked. 

“  Oh  1  1  mean  if  I’d  a  wife.  I  wouldn’t  care  to  go  alone ; 
but  this  place  is  nice  enough  in  the  fine  season  ;  it  agreed 
with  you  splendidly,  didn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  replied,  “  but  I’d  rather  die  than  live  my  life 
here  always.” 

She  spoke  with  such  energy  that  her  cousin  colored  with 
vexation. 

“  Look  at  mother  I  ”  he  said,  sulkily  ;  “  she’s  lived  here 
always,  and  she’s  well  enough,  isn’t  she?  —  except,  of 
course,  she  can’t  get  all  the  fawions  ;  but  you  can  at  Ny¬ 
nee  Tal.” 

“  I  wouldn’t  be  your  mother  for  all  the  world !  ”  she 
said,  with  so  much  vehemence  that  the  absurdity  of  the 
remark  was  lost  upon  her  companion,  who  replied  with 
equal  naivete,  ”  Thank  God  you  are  not  my  mother !  ” 

She  laughed.  ‘‘  You  are  buried  alive  here,”  she  contin¬ 
ued  ;  “  pray  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  very  ill  ?  ’’ 
‘‘Die,  or  recover,”  he  answered,  “and  save  a  doctor’s 

bill.” 

“  And  how  could  one  be  buried,  suppose  one  did  die 
here  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  if  you  are  particular  you  could  be  carried  into 
Nynee  Tal,  it’s  only  three  days’  march ;  but  when  1  die  1 
hope  I  shall  be  buried  in  the  garden  here,  it’s  so  nice  and 
quiet” 

“  Oh,  John  !  ”  she  cried,  “  you  don’t  know  what  life  is; 
why  don’t  you  go  to  England?  you  don’t  know  what  nice 
houses,  what  comfort  and  pleasure  there  are  there.” 

He  gathered  a  heap  of  little  stones  and  threw  them  one 
by  one  slowly  over  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  lor  they 
were  standing  on  the  road  looking  down  into  and  over  the 
forest  of  rho«Toden(lrons  and  oaks  which  clothed  the  preci¬ 
pice  ;  then  John  said,  without  looking  at  his  companion  — 
“  I’ll  go  to  England  on  my  marriage  tour  if  you  go  with 
me,  not  unless  I  ” 

“  Why,  John  !  ”  she  cried,  half  laughing,  “  how  can  you 
be  so  silly  when  you  know  I’m  engaged  ?  Besides,  you  said 
I  shouldn’t  suit  you  any  more  than  you  would  suit  me  — 
so  don’t  talk  such  stuff  I  ” 

‘‘  People  change  their  minds,”  he  continued,  still  look¬ 
ing  away ;  “  besides,  it  would  save  a  lot  of  bother  if  we 
married,  and  father  would  be  pleased.” 

“  You  ignore  altogether  the  fact  of  my  engagement  1  ” 
“Oh,  I  reckon  nothing  of  that  —  you  flirted  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do,  and  he  I  dare  say  got  wind  of  your 
money,  not  but  that  ”  —  he  added,  more  politely  —  “  any 
fellow,  even  a  commissioner,  might  be  glad  to  have  such  a 
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^ty  girl  as  you  are.  I  know  what  ollicers  are.  1  shouldn’t 
tronder  your  friend  is  engaged  to  some  one  else  by  this 
time.” 

She  indignantly  denied  the  possibility. 

“Till  I  hear  he  is  false  from  his  own  lips,”  she  cried, 

« I  shall  consider  myself  his  promised  wife;”  and  so  say¬ 
ing  she  turned  and  walked  away. 

“  You’d  best  make  up  your  mind,”  John  exclaimed : 
“father  always  has  his  way;  you’d  best  make  up  your 
mind  to  have  no  more  to  say  to  that  chap.” 

She  was  very  angry  as  she  walked  home ;  she  had  begun 
to  like  John,  to  consider  him  her  friend  because  he  knew 
her  secret,  and  she  rather  enjoyed  the  clumsy  flirtation  he 
carried  on ;  not  for  one  instant  had  she  calculated  that  he 
who  had  declared  her  not  to  he  to  bis  liking  as  a  wife 
would  become  a  formidable  enemy ;  his  assurance  had 
been  her  safeguard  should  his  father  really  desire  their 
marriage,  and  then  she  began  to  regret  the  precaution  she 
had  taken  of  not  corresponding  with  her  lover.  If  she 
could  but  write  to  him  she  should  be  comforted  ;  but  she 
bad  herself  placed  the  veto  against  it,  and  now  she  could 
do  nothing  to  convince  her  cousin  she  was  unchangeable. 
An  Army  List  might  tell  her  where  the  regiment  was  sta¬ 
tioned,  but  to  find  an  Army  List  at  Bahutburrakhud  was 
about  as  likely  as  to  see  that  day’s  issue  of  the  Times. 
She  was  to  all  intents  a  prisoner  and  an  exile  in  these 
horrid  wilds. 

“  Do  you  never  go  to  any  town,  aunt  ?  ”  she  asked ;  “  is 
there  no  chance  of  getting  books  or  papers  anywhere? 
What  shall  we  do  when  the  winter  comes  V  ” 

“  Do  1  why,  be  out  all  day  and  go  to  bed  earlier ;  be¬ 
sides,  winter  is  our  season-.  If  any  strangers  are  out  in  the 
district  it  is  then,  and  they  are  sure  to  come  here ;  your 
uncle  gets  papers  sometimes  —  ask  him  to  get  some  for 
you.” 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Day  detected  the  inquietude  of  the  girl’s 
mind,  and  spoke  to  her  husband  on  the  subject. 

“  A  little  courting  will  put  that  to  rights,”  was  his  com¬ 
ment;  “but  Jack  is  such  a  lout,  he  doesn’t  go  the  right 
way  to  work.” 

“Jack,”  he  said,  as  he  and  his  son  strolled  over  to  the 
Tea  Godown,  “  when  are  you  and  Frances  going  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  I  ” 

“  Oh!  ”  said  Jack,  grumpily,  “  she’s  too  fine  for  me.” 

“  Pooh  I  her  fine  clothes  will  wear  out  soon  enough,  and 
then  she’ll  perhaps  follow  your  mother’s  example,  and  wear 
yours  out  for  you,  if  you  like  your  mother’s  style  best.” 

“I  don’t  mean  that,  but  —  she’d  be  moped  to  death 
here.” 

“  Fiddlestick  I  she  can’t  get  into  mischief  then ;  but  I 
can’t  have  any  shilly-shallying  —  take  her,  and  be  thank¬ 
ful  she  is  as  she  is.” 

“  Perhaps  she  won’t  take  me.” 

“  Perhaps  she  won’t  take  you  —  chicken-hearted  fellow 
you  are !  I  never  saw  the  woman  yet  who  would  refuse 
a  good  husband  for  no  reason.  Pray,  what  could  she  ob¬ 
ject  to  ?  —  you  are  as  well  born  and  better  off  than  she  is. 
What  would  she  have  more  ?  ” 

His  father’s  sneering  repetition  of  his  own  words  an¬ 
noyed  John,  and  decoyed  him  into  telling  his  cousin’s  se¬ 
cret. 

“  But  if  she  knows  some  one  else  she  means  to  have  ?  ” 
he  cried,  impatiently. 

Captain  Day  stood  still  and  faced  his  son  in  sudden 
amazement. 

“  Some  one  else  1  ”  he  again  repeated.  Then,  laughing 
derisively,  he  added,  “  Oh  I  some  small  boy  partner  at  a 
dancing  school  —  the  girl  has  seen  no  one  else.” 

“  She  has,  father  —  a  fellow  who  came  out  with  her ;  and 
ihe  has  promised  to  marry  him.” 

The  captain  had  a  long  iron-tipped  bamboo  in  his  hand, 
nnd  he  struck  it  far  into  the  ground  as  his  son  spoke. 

“Then  I  tell  you,  John,”  he  exclaimed,  “sWll  never 
get  my  consent ;  the  business  would  be  half  ruined  with¬ 
out  her  money.  I’ll  never  give  my  consent,  and  —  you 
^  a  fool,  sir,  if  you  can’t  cut  the  presuming  puppy  out.  I 
don’t  want  to  be  harsh.  I’m  saying  what  I  would  say  if 


she  were  my  own  child.  She  shan’t  marry  a  fellow  no  one 
ever  heard  of ;  she  shall  marry  you  1  ” 

John  told  his  father  all  he  knew  concerning  his  rival, 
and,  as  it  happened,  the  captain  bad  heard  the  young  man 
spoken  of  when  he  was  last  in  civilized  regions. 

“  He  is  a  good-looking,  penniless  sub,”  he  said ;  “  she 
shan’t  have  him.  If  you  will,  you  shall.” 

Father  and  son  had  lived  so  long  amongst  the  natives 
they  had  imbibed  native  views  respecting  womankind. 
Woman  was  a  little  above  a  commodity  in  their  estimation, 
rather  better  than  a  pet  animal,  but  decidedly  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  themselves ;  a  little  coercion,  especially  if 
it  was  for  her  good,  was  therefore  allowable. 

John  felt  comforted  by  having  made  a  confidant  of  his 
father. 

When  Mrs.  Day  was  told  of  “  Frances’  folly,”  as  the 
captain  called  it,  she  merely  laughed.  She,  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  firmly  believed  John  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  young 
m&n  could  be.  If  Frances  was  a  silly  girl,  blind  to  her 
own  interests,  why  then  it  was  her  guardian’s  duty  to  in¬ 
sist  on  her  choosing  the  right  thing. 

“  Poor  young  thing,”  said  Mrs.  Day,  “  she’ll  thank  us 
for  keeping  her  straight  when  she’s  old  enough  to  appreci¬ 
ate  sterling  qualities.” 

So  it  was  understood  by  all  three  that  in  forcing  a  hus¬ 
band  of  their  own  choice  upon  the  young  lady  they  would 
act  righteously. 

For  some  time  Frances  did  not  know  how  she  had  been 
betrayed.  It  was  during  John’s  absence  at  another  tea- 
garden  belonging  to  the  estate,  that  she  was  made  aware 
of  her  guardian’s  knowledge  of  that  fact. 

The  captain  had  always  treated  her  with  kind  polite¬ 
ness,  and  though  she  continued  to  have  a  girlish  dread  of 
him  in  his  character  of  guardian,  they  had  always  been  on 
excellent  terms.  She  was  his  “  dear  little  girl,”  his  “  little 
partner,”  and  he  always  gave  her  his  arm  in  to  dinner,  and 
behaved  to  her  at  table  as  to  a  guest ;  so  she  was  totally 
unprepared  when,  as  they  were  sitting  together  after 
dinner  under  the  verandah,  he  said,  apropos  of  nothing, — 
“  I  hope  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report  of  your  entangle¬ 
ment  with  a  beardless  subaltern  ?  ” 

“  What,  uncle  I  ”  she  exclaimed  breathlessly. 

He  slowly  repeated  the  question. 

His  tone  was  so  full  of  contempt  and  menace  that  the 
girl’s  heart  almost  stopped  beating.  There  was  no  light 
but  starlight  over  the  dim  silent  landscape  before  them, 
so  she  could  not  see  his  face,  but  his  voice  was  sufficient 
to  frighten  the  foolish  girl  who  had  been  so  brave  and 
bod  in  avowing  her  love  to  John,  and  only  thinking  of  the 
present,  indeed  hardly  knowing  what  she  said  until  the 
word  was  spoken,  she  faltered  “  No.” 

“  Ah  I  ”  he  answered,  “  I  was  sure  you  would  do  nothing 
so  foolish,  not  to  say  unladylike,  as  to  take  up  with  the 
first  boy  who  had  the  impertinence  to  consider  himself  a 
match  lor  such  a  girl  as  you.  You  know  I  was  in  the 
army,  and  I  know  how  these  young  fellows  esteem  them¬ 
selves,  as  if  the  gold  lace  on  their  clothes  was  an  ample 
equivalent  for  the  gold  in  a  woman’s  purse  —  parcel  of 
empty-headed  noodles,  most  of  them  are.  Well,  then,  hav¬ 
ing  your  assurance,  I  am  content  not  to  inquire  further  into 
the  matter,  though,  perhaps,  as  your  sole  guardian  I  ought 
to  sift  it  and  make  the  young  braggart  eat  his  words.” 

“  Oh,  no,  uncle,”  she  interrupted,  her  head  turning  giddy 
at  the  sense  of  her  own  duplicity  and  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  his  words.  Could  it  be  possible  her  lover,  who 
had  seemed  so  noble  and  reticent,  had  been  boasting  openly 
of  his  conquest?  And  yet  so  her  uncle  implied.  She 
dared  not  question  him,  she  dared  not  to  admit  her  engage¬ 
ment.  She  had  lied,  she  had  acted  like  a  coward ;  were 
not  these  thoughts  enough  to  make  her  head  giddy  and  her 
soul  sick  ? 

“  No,”  Captain  Day  went  on,  "  I  have  said  I  am  content 
to  receive  your  assurance,  knowing  you  are  a  lady,  and  not 
likely  to  act  like  a  silly  school-girl.  But  now  let  us  under¬ 
stand  each  other.  My  son  John  wishes  to  make  you  hii 
wile ;  he  is  your  cousin,  so  I  need  not  add  he  is  well  born. 
At  my  death  he  will  own  a  very  considerable  property. 
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There  ii  no  one  that  I  know  more  suited  to  you  than  be  is. 
He  is  a  good  lad,  and  well  fitted  to  take  care  of  you ;  best  fit¬ 
ted,  indeed,  for  your  interest  and  his  are  the  same.  I  have 
been  thinking  a  trip  to  Europe  would  do  him  goo<l ;  he  can 
go  so  well  now  in  my  lifetime,  and  it  would  be  a  nice  tour 
for  a  honeymoon  —  what  do  you  say  ?  ” 

“  Uncle,”  at  last  she  found  strength  to  say,  “  we  don’t 
like  each  other.” 

Captain  Day  laughed.  “  Nay,  my  dear  child,”  he  said, 
“  I  know  for  a  fact  poor  John  is  desperately  smitten,  and  as 
for  you,  you  need  not  be  bashful  with  me.  Love  begets 
love.”  Then  he  told  her  they  would  say  no  more  on  the 
subject  at  that  time,  and  she  left  him,  and  went  to  her 
room,  utterly  dismayed. 

If  her  soldier  lover  was  false,  she  thought,  what  did  it 
matter  what  became  of  her  ?  She  could  not  despise  him  as 
much  as  she  despised  herself,  but  how  could  she  go  on  living 
in  these  solitudes  ?  Then,  as  a  flash  of  relief,  she  remem¬ 
bered  her  uncle’s  bait —  the  tour  to  Europe  —  relief,  even  as 
John’s  wife  ;  but  she  could  not  and  would  not  believe  her 
lover  was  untrue,  and  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  Captain  Day  told  her,  jocosely,  he  had 
dispatched  a  coolie  to  recall  John.  Again  here  was  an 
opening  for  a  confession,  but  again  Frances  let  her  fears 
triumph,  and  was  silent.  Instead,  bowevyr,  of  John  return¬ 
ing  “  in  wedding  haste,”  the  coolie  came  back  alone  to  tell 
how  a  man-eating  tiger  had  frightened  the  tea  coolies  away, 
and  until  John  could  —  as  he  elegantly  wrote  —  “  pot  the 
beast,”  he  must  remain  where  he  was. 

Both  Captain  and  Mrs.  Day  was  greatly  excited  at  this 
news,  and  the  former  determined  to  go  off  to  his  son’s  help. 
Five  men  had  one  after  another  been  taken  by  the  brute, 
and,  unless  be  could  be  killed  at  once,  the  Days  would 
suffer  serious  loss  through  deficiency  of  workmen.  It  was 
with  difficulty  Mrs.  Day  could  be  persuaded  to  remain 
where  she  was.  She  felt  sure  her  son  would  be  eaten, 
perhaps  her  husband  too;  and  it  required  the  peremptory 
Command  of'  the  latter  to  make  her  give  up  the  idea  of 
sharing  his  journey. 

The  six  weeks  that  followed  before  the  tiger  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  disposed  of  were  to  Frances  weeks  of  unmitigated 
dreariness  and  disquietude.  Mrs.  Day  never  once  alluded 
to  the  matter  that  was  distracting  her  young  guest,  and  the 
inability  to  seek  advice,  or  even  to  talk  openly,  added 
p-eatly  to  the  girl’s  mental  suffering.  Christmas  was  at 
hand  before  the  gentlemen  returned,  and  the  snow  lay 
thick  upon  the  mountains  all  round. 

John  met  his  cousin  as  he  had  met  her  at  first,  with  a 
blush  and  a  nervous  tremor,  and  for  more  than  a  week 
after  his  return  he  avoided  her  society,  and  nothing  was 
•aid  further  concerning  their  marriage  until  one  morning 
early  in  the  New  Year,  when  Frances  on  awaking  heard 
•trange  voices  in  the  compound,  strange,  that  is,  at  first, 
but  presently  one  sounded  that  made  her  jump  hastily  out 
ol  bed  and  fly  to  her  curtained  window,  but  she  could  see 
no  one,  only  heard,  with  ears  that  flushed  and  tingled  with 
overpowering  delight,  the  voice  she  so  longed  to  hear  once 
more  —  the  voice  of  her  soldier  lover  I 

He  spoke,  evidently,  to  her  uncle. 

“  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Captain  Day  Y  ” 

“  I  am  Captain  Day.” 

“  I  am  Lieutenant  Graeme  of  the  2d  Lancers.” 

“  Indeed.” 

*•  I  am  on  leave,  as  you  may  guess  —  shooting  with  a 
brother  officer.  1  —  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Miss 
Day.” 

“  Miss  Day  is  in  England.” 

“  In  England  I  No,  surely  not ;  she  only  ”  — 

“  Am  I  a  liar,  sir  ?  ” 

Frances  stayed  to  hear  no  more,  but  began  huddling  on 
her  clothes  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  the  intention  of 
rushing  out  to  give  the  right  answer  to  her  uncle’s  ques¬ 
tion,  and  if  need  be  to  throw  herself  on  her  lover’s  protec¬ 
tion,  and  implore  him  to  take  her  away  with  him ;  but 
•trings  and  buttons  weie  at  enmity  with  her  trembling  fin- 
nrs,  nor  can  a  nineteenth  century  heroine  show  herself 
in  dishabille  even  to  gain  her  Uberty ;  her  hair  must  be 
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brushed,  her  collar  must  be  pinned,  and  though  her  haste 
was  Irantic,  she  was  too  late.  She  ran  outside  to  find  onlv 
her  uncle  calmly  smoking,  no  other  human  being  in  sight 

“Well!”  he  exclaimed,  as  if  startled  from  a  reverie. 

“  Well,  what’s  amiss,  little  one  ?  —  got  out  of  the  wron? 
side  of  bed  Y  Eh  Y  ” 

She  lost  control  over  herself ;  her  disappointment  was 
greater  than  she  could  bear.  With  tears  and  sobs  of  grief 
and  anger,  she  accused  him  of  perjury,  and  declared  wildly 
she  would  run  away  and  rather  die  in  the  snow  or  be  eaten 
by  wild  beasts  than  remain  under  his  roof. 

He  kept  silence  until  her  passion  wore  itself  out,  then  he 
said  calmly,  — 

“  Y’ou’d  better  go  to  bed  again  till  you  recover.  What 
do  you  mean  Y  If  you  have  l^en  listening  to  what  passed 
between  me  and  a  puppy  who  rode  up  with  all  the  assur- 
ance  of  a  little  king,  you  heard  nothing  but  the  truth.  My 
sister.  Miss  Day,  in  in  England,  isn’t  she  Y  What  can  her 
friends  be  to  you  that  you  should  rave  in  so  unwomanly  a 
manner  Y  ” 

“  He  meant  me,  uncle ;  he  knew  nothing  of  Aunt  Day, 
he  meant  me  !  Oh,  won’t  you  call  him  back  Y  ” 

“  No,  certainly  not ;  it’s  bad  enough  to  have  every  ser¬ 
vant  witnessing  your  conduct  to  me.  I  would  rather  not 
have  an  ETKjlinhman  able  to  bruit  it  abroad.” 

She  stood  sobbing  before  him.  What  could  she  do? 
She  had  told  a  lie ;  here  was  the  consequence ;  her  lover 
was  true ;  it  was  sbe  who  had  been  false  and  wicked.  She 
was  irresolute,  but  for  an  instant.  With  drooping  head 
and  voice  that  savored  of  shame,  instead  of  anger,  she 
confessed  her  fault. 

Her  uncle  acted  his  part  well.  “Is  it  possible?”  he 
exclaimed,  as  if  full  of  righteous  horror  at  her  conduct. 
“1  thought  you  discreet  and  truthful.  Oh,  Frances,  how 
grieved  1  am  to  find  you  otherwise  !  ” 

She  was  touched  to  the  quick ;  he  had  touched  the  right 
chord,  she  was  grateful  for  his  forbearance ;  she  was 
shamefaced,  heartbroken,  and  it  was  in  a  very  faint  tone 
she  again  asked  for  her  lover  to  be  recalled. 

Captain  Day  sorrowfully  shook  his  head.  “  The  young 
man  is  not  worthy  of  you,  though  you  have  fallen  ip  my 
estimation,”  he  said.  “  He  is  hot-headed  and  empty- 
minded  ;  let  him  go ;  with  my  consent  you  shall  not  see  him. 
When  you  are  of  age  you  can  throw  yourself  away  if  you 
like.” 

A  miserable  day  followed.  In  the  evening  John  came 
into  the  sitting-room  where  she  was  alone,  and  asked  what 
had  occurred.  He  had  been  absent  when  the  stranger 
came.  She  was  so  miserable,  she  was  glad  to  speak  of  her 
trouble  even  to  him  —  her  enemy. 

He  listened  kindly,  and  refrained  from  any  of  his  cus- 
toniary  rude  remarks,  nor  did  he  say  a  word  in  his  own  in¬ 
terest. 

“  Don’t  make  yourself  ill,”  he  said,  touched  by  her  de- 

i'ection  ;  “  and  I’ll  go  and  try  what  can  be  done  to-morrow, 
’ll  tell  the  chap  father  made  a  mistake.” 

“  Will  you  really  Y  ”  she  cried  joyfully. 

“  I  give  you  my  word,”  he  answered. 

She  put  both  her  hands  into  his,  and  smiled  gratefully 
through  her  tears.  He  let  her  hands  drop  awkwardly,  and 
went  away. 

But  he  was  sincere,  and  he  rode  ofi'  early  next  day,  and 
did  not  reappear  till  night. 

She  was  standing  out  in  the  snow  to  see  him  return. 

“  WellY  ”  she  asked  eagerly. 

“  I  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  Sufamutkest  House,”  he 
said,  “  before  I  found  him.  As  soon  as  he  heard  iny  name 
he  insulted  me.  1  swear  I’m  telling  you  the  truth.  He 
said  he  never  wished  to  see  one  of  my  family  again,  and 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  get  out  of  our  neighborhood.” 

“  Uncle  must  have  offended  him,”  Frances  exclaimed. 
“I  heard  loud  talking  while  I  was  making  haste  to  dress. 
Y'ou  should  have  explained,  John.  He  thinks,  no  doubt, 
1  have  gone  back  to  England,  and  he  is  angry  1  have  gone 
without  a  word  to  him.” 

“  He  wouldn’t  listen,”  John  continued  :  “  he  was  as  sav¬ 
age  as  a  bear.  I  tell  you  he  turned  his  back  on  me  and 
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called  (or  his  breakfast,  as  if  I  was  not  there.  I  would 
have  licked  the  fellow  but  for  you,  Frances ;  I  was  never 
•0  insulted  in  my  life  before.” 

“  What  shall  I  do  1  Oh,  what  shall  Ido!”  she  cried. 

“Do?  Why  show  him  you  can  do  without  him.  Don’t 
cry,  dear ;  don’t  cry  ;  there’s  a  dear.  Come  along  and 
have  some  tea.  I’m  ravenous.” 

She  was  very  humble  to  him.  He  seemed  her  only 
friend  ;  for  between  her  and  her  aunt  had  passed  nothing 
concerning  the  stranger’s  visit. 

Mrs.  Day  was  sorry  to  see  the  girl  so  miserable,  but 
would  not  invite  confidence,  because  she  could  not  comfort 
without  interfering  with  her  son’s  interests.  A  few  days 
passed  in  ominous  calm,  and  then  Captain  Day  again  spoke 
to  his  ward. 

If  she  would  promise  to  act  cautiously  for  the  future,  he 
said,  taking  a  high  hand,  he  would  give  his  consent  to  her 
marriage  with  his  son,  and  would  provide  them  with  hand¬ 
some  means  to  allow  them  to  visit  England  via  Brindisi, 
that  they  might  see  some  of  the  principal  Continental  cities 
en  route.  If  they  were  married  at  once  they  would  just  be 
in  time  to  travel  before  the  heat  strengthened.  If  she  did 
not  agree  to  this  pltin,  he  must  remove  her  to  his  bunga¬ 
low  on  the  other  plantation,  where  she  was  less  likely  to 
see  undesirable  acquaintances. 

This  was  a  weighty  threat.  Mrs.  Day  had  told  her  she 
considered  Bahutburrakhud  quite  in  the  world,  compared 
with  Chotakhud.  It  lay  four  marches  farther  away  in  the 
mountains,  on  the  border  of  a  lonely  lake ;  it  was  ap-  | 
proai'bed  by  a  mere  coolie  track,  and  was  altogether  out 
of  the  pale  of  civilization.  To  be  sent  there,  therefore,  to 
be  shut  up  there  ail  through  the  terrible  rainy  season,  was 
an  idea  that  made  her  tremble. 

“Nerd  I  give  an  answer  to-day?”  she  said. 

He  graciously  allowed  her  three  days  for  consideration, 
“wishing  to  treat  her  with  the  utmost  consideration  com- 
Mtible  with  his  duty ;  ”  and  during  those  three  dtiys  she 
knew  the  was  a  prisoner.  Whenever  she  went  outside 
the  bouse,  the  was  aware  her  aunt  and  her  uncle  contrived 
to  come  out  too — accidentally,  of  course;  and  once  when 
ihe  went  beyond  the  compound  with  some  faint  idea  of 
meeting  some  one  with  whom  she  could  fly  to  her  lover’s 
care,  the  Kbidmuttgar  came  sauntering  after  her.  At  the 
end  of  the  given  time,  in  her  despair,  she  spoke  to  John. 

“  Will  you  not  be  generous,  and  refuse  to  marry  me  ?  ” 

John  stammered  and  blushed.  He  would  do  anything 
to  please  her,  but  not  that.  She  could  never  have  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Grmme  :  why  should  she  not  have  him  —  John? 
Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to  start  off  for  Europe  before  the  hot 
spring  and  the  dreary  summer  came  on?  While  they 
were  awjiy,  perhaps  arrangements  might  be  made  to  let 
them  live  at  Nynec  Tal,  and  only  visit  Bahutburrakhud 
occasionally.  She  should  always  do  as  she  liked  with  him, 
and  he  wouldn’t  mind  what  she  spent  on  her  dress  !  This 
last  argument  he  believed  irresistible,  and  waited  to  ob- 
»erve  its  effect. 

But  she  did  nothing  but  cry.  What  did  she  care  for 
dress,  e.xcept  to  make  her  look  nice  in  the  eyes  she  loved  ? 
and  she  did  not  love  one  of  her  relations;  nor  did  she 
care  where  she  lived  if  she  married  John  —  the  farther 
out  of  the  world  the  better,  so  that  she  might  not  see 
strangers  sneer  at  her  husband’s  ignorance  and  eccen¬ 
tricity.  At  length  a  truce  was  ma'de.  They  were  to  be 
engaged  for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  their 
marriage  must  take  pltice.  Six  months  is  a  long  period  in 
youth,  and  Frances  felt  (or  a  while  something  of  her  for¬ 
mer  contentment.  John  never  presumed  upon  the  new 
Rlations  existing  between  them,  never  attempted  to  be 
loverlike,  and  for  that  she  was  grateful  to  him  ;  but  as  the 
early  spring  stole  on,  and  the  lovely  weather  liegan  to 
ihow  signs  of  breaking  up,  heralding  the  annual  deluge, 
her  spirits  sunk.  Three  months,  four  months,  passed  away 
out  of  the  8i.x  given  to  her,  and  relief  was  more  unlikely 
than  ever.  She  would  sit  and  watch  the  rosy  geranium- 
trees  fade  day  by  day,  the  picturesque  toon-tree  unfold  its 
feathery  leaves,  the  wild  roses  drop  their  pale  sweet  bios- 
•oms,  the  starry  jasmine  grow  sickly  and  decay ;  and  as 


I  each  bright  bud  opened  and  each  fair  blossom  died,  she 
I  knew  time  was  striding  onward,  and  her  unhappy  fate 
I  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  In  those  days  of  solitary  mus- 
I  ings  she  grew  to  loathe  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  moun- 
i  tains,  to  see  no  beauty  in  the  golden  glory  of  sunset  spread 
over  the  snowy  range,  to  weary  of  the  incessant  babbling 
of  the  clear  waters  of  the  valley  below ;  the  heights 
I  seemed  to  crush  her  soul,  the  immensity  of  the  landscape 
I  to  oppress  her  beyond  endurance  ;  the  unbroken  stillness, 
the  unvarying  scene,  the  absence  of  all  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  were  more  than  she  could  support ; 
and  when  at  last  the  rains  had  fairly  begun,  with  their  ac¬ 
companying  horrors  of  storm  and  temyiest,  her  heart  gave 
way,  and  dreading  to  die  in  this  wilderness,  she  went  to 
her  uncle  and  begged  him  to  let  John  marry  her  at  once, 
and  take  her  away  out  of  the  gloom  that  was  killing  her. 

Thus  with  her  own  hand  Frances  hastened  on  her  doom, 
and  according  to  her  wish  preparations  were  made  to  start 
for  Nynee  Tal,  where  was  the  nearest  chaplain,  Mrs. 
Day’s  preparations  were  simple  enough.  She  had  some  of 
her  husband’s  white  shirts  washed  to  be  worn  by  her  as 
white  bodies. 

“  Mother’s  coming  out  swell,”  John  remarked ;  “  she’s 
written  for  an  alpaca  gown  —  the  first  new  gown  she’s  had 
for  twenty  years.’’ 

John  himself  ordered  a  black  tail-c.iat  and  stone  colored 
trou.'crs  for  his  wedding  suit ;  he  wished  to  have  a  waist¬ 
coat  made  out  of  the  skins  of  musk-rats,  but  that  his 
father  peremptorily  forbade  ;  and  black  satin,  spotted  with 
amber,  was  finally  ordered.  The  bridegroom  did  not  dis¬ 
cuss  his  wedding  dress  in  his  bride’s  presence,  or  his  taste 
might  have  roused  her  from  her  apathy. 

She  was  going  away  from  Bahutburrakhud  ;  that  was  all 
she  understood  clearly  in  those  last  days  of  her  stay  there. 
All  beyond  possessed  no  interest;  she  was  going  to  shift 
the  scene,  to  lose  sight  of  the  solemn  ghostlike  snowy 
mountains,  to  hear  sounds  of  life  and  progress,  instead  of 
the  wail  of  wild  beasts  and  the  moan  or  shriek  of  the 
fierce  storm-blast.  All  other  senses  seemed  dulled.  She 
was  going  into  civilizjition ;  that  was  enough  ;  and  with 
feverish  impatience  she  grudged  every  moment  of  her  stay 
in  these  hated  solitudes.  'The  last  day  arrived.  Bedding 
and  provisions  were  packed.  Forty  coolies  lay  in  the  out¬ 
houses,  ready  to  st.art  at  dawn  with  their  burthens;  and 
tired  out  with  packing,  Frances  sat  in  the  verandah, 
towards  sunset,  looking  her  last  on  the  magnificent  scenery 
which  she  had  come  to  consider  hateful.  Grander  and 
more  solemn  than  ever  it  stretched  before  her;  deepening 
urplcs  and  brightening  golds,  faintest  rose  and  palest  gray, 
rilliant  orange  and  red  tints,  were  on  hill  side  and  sky; 
the  shout  of  the  cuckoo,  the  gamut  of  the  koela,  the  laugh 
of  monkeys,  the  chatter  of  the  green  parrots,  the  clear, 
sweet  whistle  of  the  white-rufled  blackbird,  the  low,  melo¬ 
dious  song  of  the  bulbul,  and  the  harsh  bass  of  the  inde¬ 
structible  crows,  made  music  in  the  air ;  the  evening  was 
very  calm  ;  there  was  a  lull  in  the  season,  and  as  she. sat 
and  gazed,  and  felt  herself  refreshed,  she  was  constrained 
to  admire  and  not  detest  the  land  that  had  brought  her  so 
much  sorrow. 

“  But  I  will  never  come  back  again,”  she  said  to  herself. 
“I  would  rather  die;”  and  then  wild  plans  for  running 
away  and  seeking  protection  so  soon  as  she  reached  the 
European  station,  ran  riot  in  her  brain. 

By  and  by  John  Day  came  up  to  the  stairlike  path  ;  he 
had  been  out  for  hours,  inquiring  the  state  of  the  roa<ls, 
which,  never  very  good,  were  constantly  washed  away 
during  the  rains.  He  got  off  his  pony  at  the  entrance  to 
the  compound,  and  taking  his  rifle  irom  his  servant,  came 
with  his  usual  awkwanl  stoop  towards  his  cousin.  She 
looked  at  him  an<l  noticed  he  was  tired,  when  in  an  instant 
his  figure  became  erect,  his  face  full  of  excitement,  and  to 
her  horror,  she  saw  him  raise  his  rifle  and  aim  at  her. 
When,  after  a  few  moments,  she  regained  her  conscious- 
ncs!>,  she  found  herself  on  the  sofa,  and,  to  her  surprise, 
uninjured,  while  the  Days  stood  watching  her,  and  several 
servants  peejied  in  at  the  open  doors. 

“  You  were  nearly  killed,”  Mrs.  Day  exclaimed,  as  the 
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girl’s  eyes  inquiringly  sought  hers ;  “  but  not  by  poor  Jack. 
As  he  came  towards  you  he  saw  a  Tic  Polonga,  the  most 
venomous  snake  in  India,  raising  its  head  to  dart  at  you. 
No  one  has  ever  been  bitten  by  it  and  recovered ;  had  he 
hesitated  one  instant  you  would  have  been  poisoned.” 

“  If  I’d  stopped  to  think,”  John  said,  “  he’d  have  been 
at  you,  the  brute  I  ” 

“But  you  might  have  killed  me!”  Frances  said,  un¬ 
gratefully  ignoring  the  service  he  had  rendered. 

“  Pooh  I  ”  said  the  captain,  “  I  should  hope  John  knows 
how  to  aim;  the  pity  was  he  only  had  a  rifle,  for  the 
reptile  is  blown  to  pieces,  and  he  would  have  bottled 
famously  if  he’d  been  killed  tenderly.” 

This  incident  completely  upset  poor  Frances.  She  had  | 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  riding  next  day,  and  to  go  in  a 
dandy ;  so  instead  of  having  only  one  dandy  in  the  caval¬ 
cade  —  that  in  which  the  ayah  was  carried  —  there  were 
tipo,  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  as  after  events  proved. 

They  were  ready  to  start  at  dawn,  but  were  delayed  by 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  coolies,  for  though  the  latter 
had  been  collected  over  night  and  their  burthens  allotted 
each,  yet  the  coolie  nature  is  against  regularity,  punctual¬ 
ity,  and  common-sense. 

“  Where  are  the  fellows  for  the  dandy  ?  ”  the  captain 
cried  in  vain,  and  it  took  some  moments  while  John  went 
over  the  servants’  bouses  and  captured  one  man  here  coolly 
smoking  his  hookah,  and  another  there  plaiting  his  hair, 
and  others  just  preparing  their  morning  meal  of  unleavened 
cakes,  one  and  all  evincing  a  stolid  indifference  to  time, 
to  their  employers,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  East 
Indian,  to  everything  except  their  stomach  and  their  pay. 
Then  the  bundles  had  to  be  rearranged  —  some  could  only 
carry  on  their  heads,  some  could  only  consent  to  convey 
burthens  slung  on  sticks,  others  must  have  shoulder  loads, 
and,  as  usual,  all  spoke  at  once,  —  coolies,  servants,  and 
masters  —  or  rather  all  shouted  at  once,  making  a  noise 
that  to  Frances’  inexperienced  ears  must  lead  to  violent 
action.  But  the  native  rarely  uses  his  limbs  if  his  tongue 
may  have  fair  play.  At  last  all  the  loads  were  taken^up 
and  the  procession  started. 

Mrs.  Day  rode  a  Bhootia  pony,  as  did  also  her  husband 
and  son.  The  lady  wore  an  enormous  sun-hat,  in  shape 
like  two  porters’  knots  joined  vis-it-vis,  and  the  favorite  oM 
military  cloak  was  tied  in  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern  strap, 
from  which  hung  a  large  clasp  knife,  a  long  hook  for 
taking  stones  out  of  the  pony’s  foot,  a  currycomb  for  her 
own  hair  and  the  pony’s  mane,  and  a  small  case  contain¬ 
ing  a  saddler’s  needle  and  thread  and  scissors,  to  mend 
any  disaster  that  might  happen  to  the  saddlery.  She  kept 
the  coolie  who  carried  the  day’s  provisions  at  her  side, 
while  the  captain  made  it  his  business  to  watch  the 
progress  of  all  the  baggage,  threatening  stragglers  and 
encouraging  the  willing  ones  in  tones  that  reverberated 
strangely  through  the  silent  land.  A  gray  dull  day  had 
followed  the  gorgeous  evening,  but  it  was  wonderful  to 
have  a  day  without  rain  at  that  season,  and  the  travellers 
were  thankful  for  the  absence  of  the  sun.  John  rode  as  ■ 
near  to  the  dandy  as  he  could,  and  Frances,  making  her¬ 
self  bear  in  mind  she  owed  to  him  her  life,  did  her  best  to 
respond  to  his  remarks  cheerfully.  At  noon  they  stopped 
at  a  lonely  stone  shed,  all  around  which  were  the  marks  of 
recent  fires  and  litter  of  ponies.  Here  they  lunched,  and 
let  the  servants  rest.  In  a  very  few  moments  fires  were 
kindled,  meal  bags  opened,  and  a  lively  scene  of  cooking 
and  washing  commenced.  The  brawling  stream,  whose 
course  the  mountain  road  followed,  was  here  conveniently 
accessible,  and  served  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  bathing 
purpo^e8.  Here,  kneeling  over  the  water,  was  a  man 
noisily  brushing  his  teeth  with  a  bit  of  bamboo,  and  rins¬ 
ing  throat  and  mouth  violently.  A  few  yards  farther  stood 
one  knee-deep  in  the  water  performing  his  ablutions. 
There,  squatting  close  to  the  brink,  over  a  handful  of  fire, 
were  two  or  three  kneading  bread  and  mixing  the  dough 
with  water ;  while  close  by  sat  half  a  dozen  idlers  smoking, 
and  letting  their  tired  feet  play  in  the  grateful  stream. 
All  day  till  sunset  the  travellers  journeyed  on,  now  on  a 
level  with  the  bed  of  the  river,  now  hundreds  of  feet 


above  it,  now  climbing  a  narrow  ledge  midway  up  the 
barren  hill-side,  now  rounding  a  deep  ravine  amidst  rhodo¬ 
dendron  woods,  and  oak  or  pine  forests  ;  sometimes  having 
a  limitless  view,  over  countless  mountain  ranges,  to  where  a 
boundless  level  canopied  by  heat  haze,  proclaimed  the  vast 
fiery  plains ;  and  sometimes  seeing  only  a  few  yards  ahead 
as  the  path  narrowed  and  wound  amidst  a  wilderness  of 
exquisite  ferns  and  creepers  growing  amongst  the  tall  rank 
underwood  and  trees.  Countless  streams  trickled  or 
dashed  down  their  mossy  beds,  and  every  angle  in  the 
road  was  lined  with  a  profusion  of  rare  plants  and  shrubs 
—  children  of  the  intense  damp  of  the  rainy  season  — 
that  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  an  English  florist 
I  Such  a  wealth  of  loveliness,  such  unimagined  luxury  of 
coloring  and  foliage,  such  indescribable  delicacy  and  har¬ 
mony  of  tints,  appear  year  after  year  in  those  distant 
wilds,  seen  but  by  a  dozen  creatures  capable  of  appreci¬ 
ating  them. 

With  infinite  care  and  immense  expense,  the  wife  of  the 
millionaire  forms  a  collection  of  sickly  lerns  and  orchids 
which  she  proudly  snows  to  a  favored  few,  and  in  the 
dampest  corner  of  her  trim  grounds  she  rears  a  grotto  with 
an  artistically  trained  flow  of  purling  water,  to  see  which 
visitors  press  eagerly  ;  but  amidst  the  vast  Himalayas,  God 
has  bountifully  strewn  countless  beauties  —  the  rarest  and 
loveliest  of  their  kind  — and  has  formed  nooks  and  views 
that  make  the  enraptured  traveller  breathless  with  their 
exceeding  beauty,  though  the  natives  of  these  regions  are 
of  a  lower  type,  are  more  ignorant  and  more  stupid,  more 
debased  in  their  habits  and  repulsive  in  their  persons,  than 
any  other  of  the  natives  of  wide-spreading  Asia.  Beasts 
of  burthen,  and  nothing  higher,  are  these  poor  mountain¬ 
eers,  toiling  up  and  down  the  breakneck  paths  as  doggedly 
and  with  little  more  intelligence  than  the  salt-laden  sheep, 
or  the  ragged  under-sized  tattoo  that  conveys  cloth  and 
stores  to  the  mountain  towns.  These  poor  wretched  peo¬ 
ple  were  the  only  human  beings  met  with  all  the  long  way, 
and  few  of  them  betrayed  any  curiosity  a  si 
Europeans. 

“  VVe  shall  see  plenty  of  white  faces  at  Nynee  Tal,” 
Frances  said. 

“  Yes,”  Mrs.  Day  replied ;  “  and  don’t  they  look  washed 
out  after  these  bronze-colored  people  V  ” 

“  Yes,”  her  husband  added.  “  No  doubt  the  dark  skin 
and  the  large  black  eyes  of  the  East  Indian  are  far  hand¬ 
somer  than  our  pale,  undecided  complexions.” 

“  I  suppose  one  gets  accustomed  to  anything,”  Frances 
said  with  a  deep  sigh,  while  in  her  heart  she  felt  convinced 
neither  time  nor  custom  could  reconcile  her  to  John  Day 
and  Bahutburrakhud. 

'fhey  passed  the  night  at  a  dak  bungalow  on  the  edge 
of  a  tremendous  landslip,  which  had  occurred  two  years 
before,  and  the  captain  hoped,  as  they  separated  for  the 
night,  the  ground  under  their  feet  would  not  fall  till  they 
were  off  it. 

“  It  isn’t  safe,”  he  said,  complacently ;  “  but  it’s  too  wet 
to  camp  out,  so  we  must  risk  it.” 

A  violent  storm  came  on  during  the  night,  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  dawned  on  leaden  skies  and  a  drenched  earth.  There 
was  a  consultation  as  to  the  prudence  of  waiting  for  fine 
weather,  but  Mrs.  Day  decided  against  delay. 

“  The  roads  will  be  worse  after  each  storm,”  she  argued, 
“  and  we  are  not  half-way  through  the  rains  yet.” 

The  argument  was  irresistible,  and  in  a  steady  drizzle 
the  party  pursued  their  journey.  Mrs.  Day’s  groom  did 
not  appear  when  her  pony  came  round,  and  on  inquiry  he 
was  declared  to  be  stricken  down  with  fever  and  ague. 
With  the  foolhardiness,  or  rather  senselessness  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  he  had  slept  out  in  the  open  grass,  and  when  the  storm 
came  on  had  been  too  heavy  with  sleep  to  change  his  rest¬ 
ing-place. 

“Fooll”  cried  the  captain,  “he  deserves  a  rare  good 
licking,  and  if  he  isn’t  well  by  the  time  we  return.  I’ll 
give  him  one ;  ”  but  the  captain  never  returned  to  carry 
out  his  threat. 

As  they  proceeded,  they  found  the  road  had  suffered 
much  from  the  night’s  tempest,  and  every  native  they  met 
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decitred  it  had  been  carried  away  in  places ;  but  allow- 
toces  must  always  be  made  for  Eastern  exaggeration,  and 
tbej  pushed  on.  For  once,  however,  the  natives  did  not 
exaggerate,  and  presently  a  turn  in  the  path  disclosed  a 
gap  in  it.  Here,  however,  the  earth  had  not  fallen 
far— the  mountain-side  projected  within  a  few  yards 
below,  and  the  debris  of  the  road  afforded  safe  footing  for 
scramble  to  the  other  side  of  the  dislodgemeut.  The 
next  stoppage  was  more  serious. 

The  pathway  continually  penetrated  above  deep  ravines 
far  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  till  reaching  the  end  of 
the  opening  it  was  joined  by  a  rustic  bridge  over  the  deep 
drop  to  the  corresponding  pathway  running  along  the 
hi^er  side.  In  this  particular  far-reaching  inlet,  a  su¬ 
perb  sheet  of  crested  water  came  grandly  over  the  face  of 
the  bill,  and  fell  with  roar  and  cra^  sheer  down  the  preci- 
ice  below  the  road.  The  little  bridge  had  been  broken 
y  the  force  of  the  water,  and  afforded  no  footing  except 
for  a  yard  or  so  from  each  bank. 

Captain  Day  shouted  to  a  group  of  coolies  composedly 
seated  on  the  other  side,  and  they  told  him  the  water  would 
subside  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  when  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  patch  up  the  bridge. 

“  A  few  hours  !  ”  the  captain  cried  impatiently.  “  Inert 
idiots  these  nigs  are.  Let’s  have  a  rope  and  go  hand-over- 
hind.” 

Even  John  objected  to  this  plan  as  too  dangerous  an 
experiment,  but  both  father  and  mother  laughed  at  his 
prudence. 

“  Your  mother  and  1,”  he  said,  “  have  crossed  many  a 
worse  thing  than  this.  I’m  not  going  to  sit  shivering  here 
till  that  drop  thins ;  if  only  that  fool  your  mother’s  syce 
were  here,  it  wouhl  be  comparatively  easy,  for  he  knows 
the  dodge  so  well.  You  and  Frances  can  wait  if  you 
choose.” 

John  was  stung  by  his  father’s  contemptuous  tone.  “If 
my  one  can  cross,”  he  said,  “  I  can ;  look  here,”  and 
darting  forward,  he  ran  along  the  quivering  pole  that 
stretched  a  little  way  over  the  flood,  and  which  had  been 
one  of  the  two  main  supports  of  the  bridge,  and  thence, 
with  a  bound  imitated  from  the  tiger,  he  alighted  safely  on 
the  other  side. 

The  phlegmatic  natives  were  roused  into  sufficient  ex¬ 
citement  to  utter  “  Wah,  wah !  ”  admiringly  at  his  daring, 
while  his  parents  loudly  applauded  him. 

Mrs.  Day  jumped  off  her  pony.  “I  can  cross  in  the 
same  way,”  she  exclaimed,  “  it’s  not  much  of  a  jump,  after 
ill.” 

Her  husband  pulled  her  back.  “  Nay,  twenty  years  ago 
you  could;  not  now.  Don’t  be  a  fool.  Day,”  he  cried, 
here’s  the  rope.” 

So  a  stout  rope  was  flung  across  the  chasm,  and  cling¬ 
ing  to  it  with  his  hands,  his  body  hanging  over  the  flood. 
Captain  Day  worked  himself  safely  across,  and  his  wife 
prepared  to  follow.  For  Frances  there  was  nothing  but 
waiting ;  she  was  horrified  at  the  mere  idea  of  venturing 
after  her  aunt,  and  disagreeable  as  was  the  thought  of  the 
weary  waiting,  she  was  resolved  to  be  patient  rather  than 
venturesome.  Mrs.  Day  set  out  valiantly,  her  slight  little 
figure  with  its  extraordinary  garments  surging  to  and  fro, 
M  she  went  on  hand  over  hand  —  such  thin  Tittle  hands. 
She  had  got  to  the  further  side,  and  her  hu.sband,  bending 
down,  had  already  hold  of  her  wrist,  when  she  suddenly 
let  go  with  one  hand,  and  dragging  her  husband  with 
her,  she  fell  down  the  precipice  quicker  than  the  roarino' 
waterl 

It  was  barely  eleven  o’cWk  when  this  happened,  but  it 
wis  eight  in  the  evening  before  the  travellers  proceeded 
on  their  way.  For  hours  the  cousins  waited  one  on  each 
•ide  of  the  cruel  torrent,  till  little  by  little  the  roar  sub¬ 
sided  as  the  fall  thinned.  As  soon  as  it  had  reached  a 
formidable  spread,  the  young  man  and  his  servants 
clambered  over  the  hill-side,  and  after  long  and  agonizing 
jeereb  came  upon  the  mutilated  bodies.  Their  death  must 
have  been  instantaneous,  for  they  had  fallen  nearly  one 
Mndred  feet.  They  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other ; 
Mrs.  Day,  the  lightest,  having  dropped  farthest  It  was  a 


work  of  time  and  great  difficulty  to  carry  them  up  to  the 
road.  Meantime  a  number  of  villagers  bad  collected  to 
mend  the  bridge,  over  which  Frances  was  carried  just  as 
John  and  his  precious  burthens  appeared. 

“  You  will  ride  mother’s  pony,”  he  said,  “we  want  both 
dandies.” 

He  spoke  in  his  usual  manner,  and  issued  his  orders 
promptly.  He  made  no  comment  upon  what  had  happened, 
yet  it  was  plain  he  was  sorely  wounded ;  his  shriek  when 
his  parents  fell  had  reached  I'^rances  above  the  rush  of  the 
waterfall,  and  for  an  instant  he  had  seemed  about  to  throw 
himself  headlong  after  them.  His  cousin  did  her  best  to 
hide  the  terror  she  felt  at  riding  the  dangerous  roads  in 
the  uncertain  light,  for  though  the  moon  was  up,  the  sky 
was  thick  with  clouds.  But  all  through  her  life  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  that  day  and  night  were  vividly  present  to  her 
whenever  she  was  out  of  health.  The  two  marches  to 
Nynee  Tal  had  to  be  made  one,  on  account  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  reaching  the  station  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  all 
through  the  night  the  ghastly  procession  toiled  on. 

Every  rustle  in  the  jungle,  every  cry  of  wild  animals, 
every  sound  made  the  girl’s  heart  beat  with  terror.  When 
they  entered  the  woods,  torches  were  lighted,  and  the  men 
shouted  at  intervals  to  scare  away  the  tiger  and  the  leop¬ 
ard,  but  on  the  unsheltered  ledge  over  the  bare  mountain¬ 
side  the  torches  were  extinguished,  and  in  the  dim  light 
the  awful  depths  below  assumed  yet  more  awful  profundity. 
First  in  the  procession  the  two  dandies  were  carried,  and 
their  heavy  swing  between  the  bearers  was  horribly  signifi¬ 
cant;  after  them  rode  John,  then  Frances,  then  the  ayah, 
mounted  on  the  captain’s  pony,  and  last  of  all  the  bag¬ 
gage.  Now  and  then  they  passed  a  heap  of  coolies  hud¬ 
dled  together  for  protection  round  a  bonfire.  Sometimes 
a  halt  was  made  to  allow  the  men  to  refresh  themselves 
lor  a  few  moments  with  the  hookah,  but  the  silence  of  the 
little  party  was  rarely  broken.  It  was  almost  noon  next 
day  when  the  last  great  ascent  was  made,  and  they  saw 
stretched  eight  hundred  feet  beneath  them  the  deep  dark 
lake  and  the  picturesiiue  houses  of  Nynee  Tal.  As  they 
began  to  descend  John  placed  himself  on  foot  in  front  and 
whistled  the  “  Dead  March  in  Saul  ”  solemnly  until  the 
dak  bungalow  was  reached. 

“  Father  would  have  had  that  played  before  him  had  he 
died  while  an  officer,”  he  said,  as  he  assisted  his  cousin 
from  her  pony.  “  If  he  could  have  heard  me,  he’d  have 
been  pleased  I  showed  him  such  an  attention.” 

That  evening  when  the  boilies  were  carried  over  to  the 
burial-ground,  John,  arrayed  in  what  was  to  have  been  his 
wedding  suit,  again  slowly  marched  at  the  head,  whistling. 

The  chaplain  stopped  him  at  the  entrance  to  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  bv  reminding  him  of  his  duty  as  chief  mourner, 
prevented  the  poor  fellow  making  himself  a  butt  for  scoffers 
any  longer. 

On  his  return  to  the  bungalow  he  freed  Frances  from 
her  engagement  to  him. 

Ten  years  afterwards  Frances  Day,  who  was  living  with 
a  maiden  aunt,  met  her  cousin  John  again.  They  had 
parted  at  Nynee  Tal  the  day  after  the  funeral,  she  to  re¬ 
main  with  the  chaplain’s  wife  till  she  could  find  an  escort 
to  England,  he  to  return  to  his  tea-plantation.  Since  then 
they  had  not  even  corresponded,  tnough  they  were  aware 
of  each  other’s  movements  through  uieir  agents.  Very 
soon  after  Frances’  coming  of  age  John  had  sold  the  estate 
and  quitted  India.  He  travelled  over  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  did  his  best  to  repair  the  want  of  proper  culti¬ 
vation  in  his  boyhood  by  seeking  the  society  of  clever  men 
and  studying  standard  literature.  When  he  presented 
himself  to  his  cousin  she  was  struck  by  the  improvement  in 
his  manner  and  person.  Mr.  Day,  the  accomplished  trav¬ 
eller,  bore  little  resemblance  to  “Jack  Sahib”  of  Bahut- 
burrakhud.  Frances  was  altered  for  the  better  too.  The 
terrible  accident  she  had  witnessed,  the  mental  trials  she^ 
had  undergone,  had  borne  good  fruit.  The  realities  of 
life,  its  uncertainty,  its  trials,  had  been  brought  home  to 
her,  and  when  she  again  met  John  she  could  appreciate 
the  good  sense,  and  reverence  the  good  heart.  They  saw 
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girl’s  eyes  inquiringly  sought  hers  ;  “  but  not  by  poor  Jack. 
As  he  came  towai^s  you  he  saw  a  Tic  Polonga,  the  most 
venomous  snake  in  India,  raising  its  head  to  dart  at  you. 
No  one  has  ever  been  bitten  by  it  and  recovered ;  had  he 
hesitated  one  instant  you  would  have  been  poisoned.” 

”  If  I’d  stopped  to  think,”  John  said,  “  he’d  have  been 
at  you,  the  brute  1  ” 

“  But  you  might  have  killed  me !  ”  Frances  said,  un¬ 
gratefully  ignoring  the  service  he  had  rendered. 

“  Pooh  t  ”  said  the  captain,  “  I  should  hope  John  knows 
how  to  aim;  the  pity  was  he  only  had  a  ride,  for  the 
reptile  is  blown  to  pieces,  and  he  would  have  bottled 
famously  if  he’d  been  killed  tenderly.” 

This  incident  completely  upset  poor  Frances.  She  had 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  riding  next  day,  and  to  go  in  a 
dandy ;  so  instead  of  having  only  one  dandy  in  the  caval¬ 
cade  —  that  in  which  the  ayah  was  carried  —  there  were 
tiro,  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  as  after  events  proved. 

They  were  ready  to  start  at  dawn,  but  were  delayed  by 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  coolies,  for  though  the  latter 
had  been  collects  over  night  and  their  burthens  allotted 
each,  yet  the  coolie  nature  is  against  regularity,  punctual¬ 
ity,  and  common-sense. 

“  Where  are  the  fellows  for  the  dandy?”  the  captain 
cried  in  vain,  and  it  took  some  moments  while  John  went 
over  the  servants’  houses  and  captured  one  man  here  coolly 
smoking  his  hookah,  and  another  there  plaiting  his  hair, 
and  others  just  preparing  their  morning  meal  of  unleavened 
cakes,  one  and  all  evincing  a  stolid  indifference  to  time, 
to  their  employers,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  East 
Indian,  to  ecerything  except  their  stomach  and  their  pay. 
Then  the  bundles  had  to  be  rearranged  —  some  could  only 
carry  on  their  heads,  some  could  only  consent  to  convey 
burthens  slung  on  sticks,  others  must  have  shoulder  loads, 
and,  as  usual,  all  spoke  at  once,  —  coolies,  servants,  and 
masters — or  rather  all  shouted  at  once,  making  a  noise 
that  to  Frances’  inexperienced  ears  must  lead  to  violent 
action.  But  the  native  rarely  uses  his  limbs  if  his  tongue 
may  have  fair  play.  At  last  all  the  loads  were  taken  up 
and  the  procession  started. 

Mrs.  Day  rode  a  Bhootia  pony,  as  did  also  her  husband 
and  son.  The  lady  wore  an  enormous  sun-hat,  in  shape 
like  two  porters’  knots  joined  m-d-rw,  and  the  favorite  old 
military  cloak  was  tied  in  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern  strap, 
from  which  hung  a  large  clasp  knife,  a  long  hook  for 
taking  stones  out  of  the  pony’s  foot,  a  currycomb  for  her 
own  hair  and  the  pony’s  mane,  and  a  small  case  contain¬ 
ing  a  saddler’s  needle  and  thread  and  scissors,  to  mend 
any  disaster  that  might  happen  to  the  saddlery.  She  kept 
the  coolie  who  carried  the  day’s  provisions  at  her  side, 
while  the  captain  made  it  his  business  to  watch  the 
progress  of  all  the  baggage,  threatening  stragglers  and 
encouraging  the  willing  ones  in  tones  that  reverberated 
strangely  through  the  silent  land.  A  gray  dull  day  had 
followed  the  gorgeous  evening,  but  it  was  wonderful  to 
have  a  day  without  rain  at  that  season,  and  the  travellers 
were  thankful  for  the  absence  of  the  sun.  John  rode  as 
near  to  the  dandy  as  he  could,  and  Frances,  making  her¬ 
self  bear  in  mind  she  owed  to  him  her  life,  did  her  best  to 
respond  to  his  remarks  cheerfully.  At  noon  they  stopped 
at  a  lonely  stone  shed,  all  around  which  were  the  marxs  of 
recent  fires  and  litter  of  ponies.  Here  they  lunched,  and 
let  the  servants  rest.  In  a  very  few  moments  fires  were 
kindled,  meal  bags  opened,  and  a  lively  scene  of  cooking 
and  washing  commenced.  The  brawling  stream,  whose 
course  the  mountain  road  followed,  was  here  conveniently 
accessible,  and  served  for  drinking,  cooking,  and  bathing 
purpofcs.  Here,  kneeling  over  Uie  water,  was  a  man 
noisily  brushing  his  teeth  with  a  bit  of  bamboo,  and  rins¬ 
ing  throat  and  mouth  violently.  A  few  yards  farther  stood 
one  knee-deep  in  the  water  performing  his  ablutions. 
There,  squatting  close  to  the  brink,  over  a  handful  of  fire, 
were  two  or  three  kneading  bread  and  mixing  the  dough 
with  water ;  while  close  by  sat  half  a  dozen  idlers  smoking, 
and  letting  their  tired  feet  play  in  the  grateful  stream. 
All  day  till  sunset  the  travellers  journeyed  on,  now  on  a 
level  with  the  bed  of  the  river,  now  hundreds  of  feet 
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above  it,  now  climbing  a  narrow  ledge  midway  up  the 
barren  hill-side,  now  rounding  a  deep  ravine  amidst  rhodo- 
dendron  woods,  and  oak  or  pine  forests  ;  sometimes  having 
a  limitless  view,  over  countless  mountain  ranges,  to  where  a 
boundless  level  canopied  by  heat  haze,  proclaimed  the  vast 
fiery  plains ;  and  sometimes  seeing  only  a  few  yards  ahead 
as  the  path  narrowed  and  wound  amidst  a  wilderness  of 
exquisite  ferns  and  creepers  growing  amongst  the  tall  rank 
underwood  and  trees.  Countless  streams  trickled  or 
dashed  down  their  mossy  beds,  and  every  angle  in  the 
road  was  lined  with  a  profusion  of  rare  plants  and  shrubs 
—  children  of  the  intense  damp  of  the  rainy  season  — 
that  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  an  English  florist 
Such  a  wealth  of  loveliness,  such  unimagined  luxury  of 
coloring  and  foliage,  such  indescribable  delicacy  and  har¬ 
mony  of  tints,  appear  year  after  year  in  those  distant 
wilds,  seen  but  by  a  dozen  creatures  capable  of  appreci¬ 
ating  them. 

With  infinite  care  and  immense  expense,  the  wife  of  the 
millionaire  forms  a  collection  of  sickly  ferns  and  orchids 
which  she  proudly  shows  to  a  favored  few,  and  in  the 
dampest  corner  of  her  trim  grounds  she  rears  a  grotto  with 
an  artistically  trained  flow  of  purling  water,  to  see  which 
visitors  press  eagerly ;  but  amidst  the  vast  Himalayas,  God 
has  bountifully  strewn  countless  beauties  —  the  rarest  and 
loveliest  of  their  kind  —  and  has  formed  nooks  and  views 
that  make  the  enraptured  traveller  breathless  with  their 
exceeding  beauty,  though  the  natives  of  these  regions  are 
of  a  lower  type,  are  more  ignorant  and  more  stupid,  more 
debased  in  their  habits  and  repulsive  in  their  persons,  than 
any  other  of  the  natives  of  wide-spreading  Asia.  Beasts 
of  burthen,  and  nothing  higher,  are  these  poor  mountain¬ 
eers,  toiling  up  and  down  the  breakneck  paths  as  doggedly 
and  with  little  more  intelligence  than  the  salt-laden  sheep, 
or  the  ragged  under-sized  tattoo  that  conveys  cloth  and 
stores  to  the  mountain  towns.  These  poor  wretched  peo¬ 
ple  were  the  only  human  beings  met  with  all  the  long  way, 
and  few  of  them  betrayed  any  curiosity  a  si 
Europeans. 

“  We  shall  see  plenty  of  white  faces  at  Nynee  Tal,” 
Frances  said. 

“  Yes,”  Mrs.  Day  replied ;  “  and  don’t  they  look  washed 
out  after  these  bronze-colored  people  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  her  husband  added.  ”  No  doubt  the  dark  skin 
and  the  large  black  eyes  of  the  East  Indian  are  far  hand¬ 
somer  than  our  pale,  undecided  complexions.” 

“  I  suppose  one  gets  accustomed  to  anything,”  Frances 
said  with  a  deep  sigh,  while  in  her  heart  she  felt  convinced 
neither  time  nor  custom  could  reconcile  her  to  John  Day 
and  Bahutburrakhud. 

They  passed  the  night  at  a  dak  bungalow  on  the  edge 
of  a  tremendous  landslip,  which  had  occurred  two  years 
before,  and  the  captain  hoped,  as  they  separated  for  the 
night,  the  ground  under  their  feet  would  not  fall  till  they 
were  off  it. 

“  It  isn't  safe,”  he  said,  complacently;  “  but  it’s  too  wet 
to  camp  out,  so  we  must  risk  it.” 

A  violent  storm  came  on  during  the  night,  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  dawned  on  leaden  skies  and  a  drenched  earth.  There 
was  a  consultation  as  to  the  prudence  of  waiting  for  fine 
weather,  but  Mrs.  Day  decided  against  delay. 

“  The  roads  will  be  worse  after  each  storm,”  she  argued, 
“  and  we  are  not  half-way  through  the  rains  yet.” 

The  argument  was  irresistible,  and  in  a  steady  drizzle 
the  party  pursued  their  journey.  Mrs.  Day’s  groom  did 
not  appear  when  her  pony  came  round,  and  on  inquiry  he 
was  declared  to  be  stricken  down  with  fever  and  ague. 
With  the  foolhardiness,  or  rather  senselessness  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  he  had  slept  out  in  the  open  grass,  and  when  the  storm 
came  on  had  been  too  heavy  with  sleep  to  change  his  rest¬ 
ing-place. 

“Fool!”  cried  the  captain,  “he  deserves  a  rare  good 
licking,  and  if  he  isn’t  well  by  the  time  we  return.  I’ll 
give  him  one ;  ”  but  the  captain  never  returned  to  carry 
out  bis  threat. 

As  they  proceeded,  they  found  the  road  had  suffered 
much  from  the  night’s  tempest,  and  every  native  they  met 
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declared  it  had  been  carried  away  in  places ;  but  allow-  1 
inces  must  always  be  made  for  Eastern  exaggeration,  and  j 
t]iey  pushed  on.  For  once,  however,  the  natives  did  not  : 
(juggerate,  and  presently  a  turn  in  the  path  disclosed  a 

rt  gap  in  it.  Here,  however,  the  earth  had  not  fallen 
-the  mountain-side  projected  within  a  few  yards  : 
below,  and  the  debris  of  the  road  afforded  safe  footing  for 
I  scramble  to  the  other  side  of  the  dislodgement.  The 
next  stoppage  was  more  serious.  i 

The  pathway  continually  penetrated  above  deep  ravines  ; 
far  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  till  reaching  the  end  of  i 
the  opening  it  was  joined  by  a  rustic  bridge  over  the  deep 
drop  to  the  corresponding  pathway  running  along  the  i 
filler  side.  In  this  particular  far-reaching  inlet,  a  su-  | 
perb  sheet  of  crested  water  came  grandly  over  the  face  of 
^e  bill,  and  fell  with  roar  and  cra^  sheer  down  the  preci-  I 
pice  below  the  road.  The  little  bridge  had  been  broken  ^ 
bv  the  force  of  the  water,  and  afforded  no  footing  except 
for  a  yard  or  so  from  each  bank. 

Captain  Day  shouted  to  a  group  of  coolies  composedly 
seated  on  the  other  side,  and  they  told  him  the  water  would 
subside  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  when  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  patch  up  the  bridge. 

“  A  few  hours  1  ”  the  captain  cried  impatiently.  “  Inert 
idiots  these  nigs  are.  Let’s  have  a  rope  and  go  hand-over¬ 
hand.” 

Even  John  objected  to  this  plan  as  too  dangerous  an  | 
experiment,  but  both  father  and  mother  laughed  at  his 
prudence. 

“  Your  mother  and  1,”  he  said,  “  have  crossed  many  a 
worse  thing  than  this.  I'm  not  going  to  sit  shivering  here 
till  that  drop  thins ;  if  only  that  fool  your  mother’s  syce 
were  here,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy,  for  he  knows 
the  dodge  so  well.  You  and  Frances  can  wait  if  you 
choose.” 

John  was  stung  by  his  father’s  contemptuous  tone.  “If 
any  one  can  cross,”  he  said,  “  I  can ;  look  here,”  and 
darting  forward,  he  ran  along  the  quivering  pole  that 
stretche<l  a  little  way  over  the  flood,  and  which  had  been 
one  of  the  two  main  supports  of  the  bridge,  and  thence, 
with  a  bound  imitated  from  the  tiger,  be  alighted  safely  on 
the  other  side. 

The  phlegmatic  natives  were  roused  into  sufficient  ex¬ 
citement  to  utter  “  Wah,  wah !  ”  admiringly  at  his  daring, 
while  his  parents  loudly  applauded  him. 

Mrs.  Day  jumped  off  ner  pony.  “I  can  cross  in  the 
same  way,”  she  exclaimed,  “  it’s  not  much  of  a  jump,  after 
all.” 

Her  husband  pulled  her  back.  “  Nay,  twenty  years  ago 
you  could ;  not  now.  Don’t  be  a  fool.  Day,”  he  cried, 

“  here’s  the  rope.” 

So  a  stout  rope  was  flung  across  the  chasm,  and  cling¬ 
ing  to  it  with  his  hands,  his  body  hanging  over  the  flood. 
Captain  Day  worked  himself  safely  across,  and  his  wife 
prepared  to  follow.  For  Frances  there  was  nothing  but 
waiting;  she  was  horrified  at  the  mere  idea  of  venturing  I 
after  her  aunt,  and  disagreeable  as  was  the  thought  of  the  | 
weary  waiting,  she  was  resolved  to  be  patient  rather  than  | 
venturesome.  Mrs.  Day  set  out  valiantly,  her  slight  little 
figure  with  its  extraordinary  garments  surging  to  and  fro, 
as  she  went  on  hand  over  hand  —  such  thin  little  hands. 
She  had  got  to  the  further  side,  and  her  husband,  bending 
down,  had  already  hold  of  her  wrist,  when  she  suddenly 
let  go  with  one  hand,  and  dragging  her  husband  with 
her,  she  fell  down  the  precipice  quicker  than  the  roaring 
water  1 

It  was  barely  eleven  o’clock  when  this  happened,  but  it 
was  eight  in  the  evening  before  the  travellers  proceeded 
on  their  way.  For  hours  the  cousins  waited  one  on  each 
•ide  of  the  cruel  torrent,  till  little  by  little  the  roar  sub¬ 
sided  as  the  fall  thinned.  As  soon  as  it  had  reached  a 
less  formidable  spread,  the  young  man  and  his  servants 
clambered  over  the  hill-side,  and  after  long  and  agonizing 
jwreh  came  upon  the  mutilated  bodies.  Their  death  must 
Mve  been  instantaneous,  for  they  had  fallen  nearly  one 
hundred  feet.  They  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other; 
Mre.  Day,  the  lightest,  having  dropped  farthest.  It  was  a 
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work  of  time  and  great  difficulty  to  carry  them  up  to  the 
road.  Meantime  a  number  of  villagers  had  collected  to 
mend  the  bridge,  over  which  Frances  was  carried  just  as 
John  and  bis  precious  burthens  appeared. 

“  You  will  ride  mother’s  pony,”  he  said,  “  we  want  both 
dandies.” 

He  spoke  in  his  usual  manner,  and  issued  his  orders 
promptly.  He  made  no  comment  upon  what  had  happened, 
vet  it  was  plain  he  was  sorely  wounded ;  his  shriek  when 
his  parents  fell  had  reached  Frances  above  the  rush  of  the 
waterfall,  and  for  an  instant  he  had  seemed  about  to  throw 
himself  headlong  after  them.  His  cousin  did  her  best  to 
hide  the  terror  she  felt  at  riding  the  dangerous  roads  in 
the  uncertain  light,  for  though  the  moon  was  up,  the  sky 
was  thick  with  clouds.  But  all  throunh  her  life  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  that  day  and  night  were  vividly  present  to  her 
whenever  she  was  out  of  health.  The  two  marches  to 
Nynee  Tal  had  to  be  made  one,  on  account  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  reaching  the  station  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  all 
through  the  night  the  ghastly  procession  toiled  on. 

Every  rustle  in  the  jungle,  every  cry  of  wild  animals, 
every  sound  made  the  girl’s  heart  beat  with  terror.  When 
they  entered  the  woods,  torches  were  lighted,  and  the  men 
shouted  at  intervals  to  scare  away  the  tiger  and  the  leop¬ 
ard,  but  on  the  unsheltered  ledge  over  the  bare  mountain¬ 
side  the  torches  were  extinguished,  and  in  the  dim  light 
the  awful  depths  below  assumed  yet  more  awful  profundity. 
First  in  the  procession  the  two  dandies  were  carried,  and 
their  heavy  swing  between  the  bearers  was  horribly  signifi¬ 
cant;  after  them  ro<le  .John,  then  Frances,  then  the  ayah, 
mounted  on  the  captain’s  pony,  and  last  of  all  the  bag- 
age.  Now  and  then  they  passed  a  heap  of  coolies  hud- 
led  together  for  protection  round  a  bonfire.  Sometimes 
a  halt  was  made  to  allow  the  men  to  refresh  themselves 
for  a  few  moments  with  the  hookah,  but  the  silence  of  the 
little  party  was  rarely  broken.  It  was  almost  noon  next 
day  when  the  last  great  ascent  was  made,  and  they  saw 
stretched  eight  hundred  feet  beneath  them  the  deep  dark 
lake  and  the  picture8(iue  houses  of  Nynee  Tal.  As  they 
began  to  descend  John  placed  himself  on  foot  in  front  and 
whistled  the  “  Dead  March  in  Saul  ”  solemnly  until  the 
dak  bungalow  was  reached. 

“  Father  would  have  had  that  played  before  him  had  he 
died  while  an  officer,”  he  said,  as  he  assisted  his  cousin 
from  her  pony.  “  If  he  could  have  heard  me,  he’d  have 
been  pleased  I  showed  him  such  an  attention.” 

That  evening  when  the  bo<lies  were  carried  over  to  the 
burial-ground,  John,  arrayed  in  what  was  to  have  been  his 
wedding  suit,  again  slowly  marched  at  the  bead,  whistling. 

The  chaplain  stopped  him  at  the  entrance  to  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  by  reminding  him  of  his  duty  as  chief  mourner, 
prevented  the  poor  fellow  making  himself  a  butt  for  scofl’ers 
any  longer. 

On  his  return  to  the  bungalow  he  freed  Frances  from 
her  engagement  to  him. 

Ten  years  afterwards  Frances  Day,  who  was  living  with 
a  maiden  aunt,  met  her  cousin  John  again.  They  had 
parted  at  Nynee  Tal  the  day  after  the  funeral,  she  to  re¬ 
main  with  the  chaplain’s  wife  till  she  could  find  an  escort 
to  England,  he  to  return  to  his  tea-plantation.  Since  then 
they  had  not  even  corresponded,  tnough  they  were  aware 
of  each  other’s  movements  through  their  agents.  Very 
soon  after  Frances’  coming  of  age  John  had  smd  the  estate 
and  quitted  India.  He  travelled  over  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  did  his  best  to  repair  the  want  of  proper  culti¬ 
vation  in  his  boyhood  by  seeking  the  society  ot  clever  men 
and  studying  standard  literature.  When  he  presented 
himself  to  his  cousin  she  was  struck  by  the  improvement  in 
his  manner  and  person.  Mr.  Day,  the  accomplished  trav¬ 
eller,  bore  little  resemblance  to  “Jack  Sahib”  of  Bahutr 
burrakhud.  Frances  was  altered  for  the  better  too.  The 
terrible  accident  she  had  witnessed,  the  mental  trials  she 
had  undergone,  had  borne  good  fruit.  The  realities  of 
life,  its  uncertainty,  its  trials,  had  been  brought  home  to 
her,  and  when  she  again  met  John  she  could  appreciate 
the  good  sense,  and  reverence  the  good  heart.  They  saw 
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each  other  constantly  for  a  month ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  I 
John  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 

“  There  is  no  one  but  you  in  j»ll  the  world,”  he  said, 
who  has  the  same  memories  with  me.  1  have  many  good  I 
friends,  and  yet  at  times  I  feel  so  terribly  alone,  so  crushed  ' 
with  the  memory  of  that  sorrowful  past,  that  I  long  even  I 
for  old  Muddea  or  ‘  Jan  Cheeniman  ’  to  speak  to  of  my  old  ; 
home.  I  have  done  my  best  during  the  last  few  years  to  < 
make  myself  more  like  other  men  of  my  position,  and  tried  ' 
hard  to  rub  off  the  rusticity  of  my  bringing  up.  I  have 
even  taken  pains  to  brush  my  hair,”  he  added,  smiling,  | 
“  but  until  lately  I  never  allowed  myself  to  think  why  I 
did  it  all.  Since  meeting  you  again  1  have  discovered  my  ^ 
aim  has  been  to  become  less  disagreeable  in  your  eyes,  | 
Frances.  I  know  better  now  than  to  press  myself  upon  I 
you  by  saying  our  marriage  would  save  bother,  but  indeed  | 
it  will  save  my  life  from  Ming  cheerless  and  purposeless.  . 
Give  me  the  right  to  make  you  forget  the  sadness  of  our 
former  engagement  in  a  new  one  under  happy  auspices.  I  | 
have  loved  you  all  these  years,  and  you  are  associated  with  ' 
my  tenderest  memories.” 

Surely  there  is  no  greater  magician  than  Time.  Frances 
had  once  declared  from  her  heart,  she  would  rather  die 
than  marry  John  Day,  and  now  she  admitted  she  could 
imagine  no  greater  earthly  happiness  than  wedded  life 
with  him. 

“  What  about  Lieutenant  Grteme  ?  ”  John  asked,  when 
he  had  assured  himself  of  his  cousin’s  affection.  I 

She  laughed  and  blushed  as  she  remembered  her  high 
and  mighty  behavior  concerning  the  said  Lieutenant 
Graeme. 

'  “  I  saw  him  at  a  ball  in  London  five  years  since,”  she  ' 
said;  “he  was  good  enough  to  recognize  me  and  to  ask  ' 
me  to  dance,  and  afterwards  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
intro<luce  his  wife  to  me  I  ” 

“  Well,  and  you  shrieked  and  fainted,  of  course ;  or 
assumed  an  ap|;>earance  of  dignified  scorn,  ehV”  ' 

“  No,  I  didn't.  I  was  so  astonished  at  not  feeling  any-  , 
thing  but  amused  surprise  that  I  forgot  what  was  due  to  j 
my  betrayed  afl'ection,  and  actually  got  up  quite  a  liking 
for  the  young  lady,  and  used  to  visit  her  and  play  with  her  ! 
babies  till  they  returned  to  India.” 

“  But  you  must  have  lost  all  your  gushing  romance  1  ”  I 
John  said.  “  Ah  I  you  are  not  the  same  Frances  Day  who  ■ 
begged  my  father  to  hasten  our  marriage.  Pray,  are  you  j 
going  to  insist  on  no  delay  this  time  ?  ” 


CIIARLKS  PHILLIPS. 

I  WOULD  endeavor  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory 
of  one  who  was  a  man  of  .some  mark  in  his  time,  but 
whose  name  in  later  years  was  scarcely  spread  beyond  the 
circle  of  bis  immediate  friends.  Born  under  more  favor¬ 
able  auspice!),  Charles  Phillips  might  have  risen  to  emi¬ 
nence;  but  he  was  condemned  by  adverse  fortune  to  an  , 
obscure  career,  and  was  glad,  after  a  long  life  of  labor,  to  ■ 
fiml  repose  on  the  soft  cushion  of  a  chair  in  the  Court  for 
the  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors.  Nature  had  made  Phillips  i 
fit  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  position  in  almost  any  intel¬ 
lectual  career.  Fate  condemned  him  to  be  an  Old-Bailey 
barrister  ;  but  the  fine  qualities  of  the  man  were  never 
wholly  obliterated  by  the  vulgar  associations  of  a  life  of 
dru)lgery.  He  remained  to  the  last  genial,  good-natured, 
and  brimful  of  humor ;  in  spite  of  many  eccentricities,  one 
of  the  pleasantest  companions  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune 
to  meet. 

If  the  reader  will  be  kind  enough  to  imagine  a  stout 
gentleman,  elderly,  gray-whiskered,  and  inclined  to  corpu-  ! 
lence,  whose  look  and  bearing  were  manly,  dressed  in  a  | 
dark-blue  paletot  of  the  fashion  so  popular  fifteen  years 
ago,  black  trousers,  boots  of  the  kind  called  highlows,  a  i 
carefully-brushed  hat  with  a  curly  brim  settled  well  back 
on  his  head,  a  black-silk  handkerchief  bound  loosely 
round  his  neck,  surmounted  by  high  shirt-collars,  be  will 
have  as  good  an  idea  as  I  can  give  him  of  the  late  Com¬ 


missioner  of  her  Majesty’s  Court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent 
Debtors.  In  his  early  life  he  must  have  been  eminentlr 
handsome.  When  1  knew  him  in  his  decline,  his  features 
though  finely  chiselled,  had  become  coarse.  Their  heavi¬ 
ness  was,  however,  redeemed  by  a  pair  of  eyes  deep  set, 
full  of  intelligence,  dark,  and  more  lustrous  than  I  have 
ever  seen  in  any  head,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  alone 
excepted.  ! 

I  think  I  can  see  my  old  friend  now,  rolling  along  the 
King’s  road  at  Brighton,  much  in  the  same  lashion  as  I 
suppose  the  great  Samuel  Johnson  used  to  do,  flourishing  1 
his  walking-stick.  It  was  an  Irish  blackthorn,  bought  an- 
nually  at  Mr.  Thatcher’s,  his  habit,  when  this  important  i 
purchase  had  been  completed,  being  to  present  its  prede¬ 
cessor  to  Mr.  Alfred  Hurley,  who  united  in  himself  the 
triple  functions  of  valet,  botly-clerk,  and  usher  of  the 
court  in  Portugal  Street.  This  personage  also  inherited 
the  cast-ofl'  paletot,  the  hat  with  the  curly  brim,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  many  other  properties  of  his  distinguished 
master.  Phillips  was  curiously  methodical  and  exact  in 
all  his  h.abits.  He  never  wore  gloves,  and  except  once  in 
his  own  house  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  him  in  anj 
other  dress  than  that  which  I  have  described. 

It  was  at  Brighton  I  saw  most  of  him.  He  used  to 
spend  his  long  vacations  there,  occupying  for  many  succes¬ 
sive  seasons  the  same  house  in  Cavendish  Place,  nearly 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  accomplished  )laiighters  of 
the  late  Horace  Smith,  author  of  the  “  Rejected  Adilresses" 
exercised  for  many  years  a  genial  and  graceful  hospitality. 
The  daily  companion  of  my  morning  walks,  he  found  in 
me  a  reaily  listener  to  the  anecdotes  of  which  he  bad  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  fund  which  was  apparently  inexhaustible ; 
and  he  acted  these  stories  as  well  as  he  told  them,  stop¬ 
ping  short,  striking  his  blackthorn  suddenly  on  the  ground, 
and  elevating  his  chin  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon  by  way  of  emphasis,  when  he  had  made 
what  he  consi)lered  a  gootl  point. 

Although  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
graduated,  Phillips  seemed  to  me  to  owe  le.“s  to  culture 
than  to  the  genuine  native  humor  and  shrewdness  of  his 
character.  He  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  modern 
languages  except  his  own.  He  knew  little  of  what  was 
going  on  in  other  countries.  He  never  was  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  His  sympathies  were  apparently  liberal,  but  1  do 
not  think  he  had  any  political  opinions  except  those  which 
it  suited  his  friend  and  patron,  Lord  Brougham,  for  the 
time  being  to  profess.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
Irishmen  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  and  Charles  Lever: 
Phillips  seemed  to  unite  all  these  varied  types  of  national 
character  in  himself.  But  he  had  one  quality  which  is 
not  national.  He  was  prudent,  and  very  careful  of  his 
money.  I  have  seen  him  regard  with  mournful  solicitude 
a  five  pound  banknote  he  was  about  to  change,  holding  it 
up  to  the  light  and  looking  as  if  the  chances  were  he 
would  never  see  another.  I  have  seen  him  also  fondle  the 
half-crown  he  was  about  to  bestow  in  charity  widi  a  lin¬ 
gering  affection,  as  if  it  went  to  his  heart  to  part  with  the 
coin.  He  told  me  once,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  how  a 
friend  of  his  in  early  life  had  succeeded  in  cxtrac’ing  from 
him  the  loan  of  a  ten  pound  note,  under  the  pretext  of 
wanting  it  to  go  and  bury  his  father.  “  I  believed  him,” 
said  Phillips ;  “  but  I  learned  afterwards  that  he  spent  it 
in  a  house  of  doubtful  reputation,  where  he  was  drunk  for 
a  week.”  And  then,  as  if  the  recollection  of  such  atrocity 
was  too  painful  for  endurance,  down  went  his  stick,  and 
up  went  his  chin  with  his  favorite  gesture,  while  fiery  in¬ 
dignation  flashed  from  his  eyes. 

I  saw  him  once  shaking  this  blackthorn  over  the  head  of 
the  late  Mr.  Albany  Fonblanque,  the  editor  of  the  hx- 
aminer,  whom  we  encountered  suddenly  at  Brighton.  At 
another  time  I,  the  present  writer,  was  in  danger.  1  had 
indiscreetly  endeavored  to  reproduce  Chisholm  Anstey’s 
imitation  of  the  peroration  of  one  of  his  celebrated 
speeches :  “  I  do  not  require  vindictive  damages  at  your 
hands,  gentlemen  of  the  jury;  all  I  ask  from  you  is  to 
give  me  the  value  of  this  poor  man’s  choild.”  This  Anstejr 
did  with  infinite  humor.  I  probably  failed  in  catching  his 
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ipirit,  Jbr  the  Comiuissioner  was  highly  incensed,  and 
iwore  he  would  be  the  death  of  Anstey  as  well  as  myself. 

Phillips  was  high-spirited,  lie  used  to  describe  with 
nini  humor  what  his  sensations  were  in  a  duel  he  once 
fou'ht,  when  he  felt  his  antagonist’s  bullet  graze  bis 
whi:)l(er ;  and  1  believe  at  aay  time  of  his  life  would  have 
been  ({uite  pleased  to  engage  in  single  combat  with  any 
foenian  worthy  of  his  steel.  But  he  was  fonder  of  a  war 
of  words,  and  was  a  neat  hand  at  repartee. 

There  was  a  certain  Jew  stockbroker  in  those  days  at 
Bri'diton,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  great  wealth. 
He  used  to  carry  a  large  gold  snutf-box  in  bis  hand,  with 
the  contents  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  regale  his  friends. 
Phillips  was  fond  of  chalHng  this  man  of  the  money-bags, 
who  knocked  the  letter  II  about,  and  was  obtrusively 
vulgar. 

We  met  once  opposite  the  Bedford  Hotel.  The  weather 
was  warm,  and  the  stockbroker,  taking  off  his  hat,  mopped 
his  face  with  a  handkerchief.  Then,  looking  attentively 
at  Phillips,  he  said,  “  Well,  Mr.  Commissioner,  we  are 
much  of  the  same  age,  1  think,  but  it  does  strike  me  as 
curious  that  your  head  is  quite  white.  Now  look  at  mine  : 

I  have  not  a  single  gray  hair,  while  my  whiskers,  you  may 
observe,  are  as  gray  as  yours.  I  have  often  wondered 
what  the  reason  couhl  be.  1  can  account  for  it  in  no  other 
way  than  having  eaten  some  peaches  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  change  oecurreil  soon  afterwards.” 

“  No,  sir,”  says  Phillips,  “  that  is  not  the  cause.  But  if 
you  would  like  to  know  why  your  hair  retains  its  original 
color  while  your  whiskers  are  white,  I  will  tell  you.  Your 
jaws  have  been  going  for  the  last  five-and-forty  years, 
while  your  brains  have  been  idle  all  that  time.”  Then, 
taking  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  the  gold  box,  he 
marched  off,  leaving  the  stockbroker  pondering  whether  he 
hail  received  a  medical  opinion  or  an  insult. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  Phillips  owed  much  of  his 
success  in  life  to  the  assiduity  with  which  he  cultivated 
the  good  graces  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
own  time.  But  to  infer,  as  his  enemies  did,  that  he  was  a 
tuft-hunter,  would  be  to  attribute  to  him  a  weakness  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  manly  independence  of  his  nature 
and  the  cnergetie  industry  which  distinguished  his  career. 
It  was  to  the  kindness  of  .John  Philpot  Curran,  the  great 
orator,  and  the  then  Master  of  the  Uulls  in  Ireland  —  of 
whom  ho  has  written  a  biography,  pronounced  by 
Bruugham  to  Ite  equal  to  Boswell’s  “  Life  of  Johnson  ”  — 
that  he  owed  his  first  start  in  life;  and  it  was  through  the 
inllucnce  of  Lord  Brougham  himself  that  he  obtained  the 
valuable  ap|)oint.ment  which  enabled  him  to  pass  his  de¬ 
clining  years  in  ease  and  comfort.  To  have  attracted  the 
notice  and  won  the  regard  of  two  such  men  is  in  itself 
enough  to  prove  that  Phillips  possessed  no  ordinary  qual¬ 
ities.  But  a  servile  worshipper  of  rank  he  certainly  was 
not;  nor,  although  rigid  even  to  parsimony  in  his  personal 
expenditure,  was  he  a  lover  of  money  for  the  sake  of  its 
sordid  acquisition.  It  was  I  think,  part  of  his  nature  to 
be  a  hero-worshipper ;  and  I  believe  the  idea  that  he  was 
thereby  to  derive  any  solid  advantages  was  one  v^hich 
never  crossed  his  Kiind.  Yet  it  somehow  came  to  pass 
that  he  proved  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  forbids  us 
to  place  our  trust  in  princes.  The  great  men  to  whom  he 
paid  homage  were  more  or  less  grateful.  That  this  hom¬ 
age  was  not  insincere,  but  came  direct  from  his  heart,  I 
would  infer,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  faithful  and 
devoted  adherent,  cum  grano  salLt,  as  I  shall  presently  re¬ 
late,  in  all  their  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  of  the  Bonaparte 
family,  who  could  not  be  8uppo<ed  likely  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  an  Knglish  barrister,  lie  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  General  Gourgeaux,  and  aided  by  him,  with 
Barry  O'.Meara,  took  an  active  part  in  alleviating  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

The  public  life  of  Phillips  had  ceased  many  years  before 
his  death,  when  a  violent  attack  u|>on  him,  made  by  Mr. 
Fonblanqiie  in  the  fuxnminer,  brought  him  once  more 
prominently  before  the  world  ;  and  it  was  about  that 
period  a  new  edition  of  his  “  Life  and  Times  of  Curran  ” 
made  its  appearance.  No  man  was  better  qualified  than 


he,  from  long  habits  of  familiar  intercourse,  to  do  justice 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  Irishman ;  and  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  performed  the  task  with  a  wonderful  fidelity  and 
truth  to  nature.  The  book  abounds  in  the  drollest  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  contains  many  interesting  particulars  of  the 
great  orator’s  contemporaries.  But  as  1  write,  1  can  recall 
one  as  humorous  as  any  in  the  book  itself.  I  relate  it  on 
the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Carew  O’Dyer,  sometime 
M.  P.  fur  Drogheda.  Phillips,  it  seemed,  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  the  Priory  whenever  he  pleased,  and  staying 
as  long  as  suited  his  convenience.  During  one  of  these 
visitations  the  distinguished  host,  who  prided  himself  on 
having  one  of  the  finest  cellars  of  wine  in  the  country, 
became  weary,  I  supimse,  of  his  guest,  and  the  following 
dialogue  took  place  between  them  :  — 

Curran,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  loquitur.  Charles  Phillips, 

I  am  getting  tired  of  your  society.  I  begin  to  perceive 
you  repeat  the  same  stories.  I  wish  you  would  go  away 
out  of  my  house  into  your  own,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  have 
got  one. 

Phillips,  briefless  barrister,  loquitur.  I  will  go  out  of 
your  house,  Mr.  Curran.  I  am  only  sorry  I  ever  came  into 
it.  Your  bad  wine  has  destroyed  the  coats  of  my  stomach, 
and  your  damp  sheets  have  given  me  the  rheumatism. 

If  our  readers  will  remember  the  respective  jiositions  of 
the  two  men  —  the  one  a  great  equity  judge  and  the  fore¬ 
most  orator  of  his  day,  the  other  a  sucking  barrister,  with¬ 
out  a  brief  or  a  guinea  in  his  pocket  —  they  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  exquisite  humor  of  this  little  passage  of 
arms. 

But  the  pair  were  soon  friends  again,  and  nothing  oc¬ 
curred  to  disturb  their  intimacy  until  the  death  of  Curran. 
The  last  note  he  ever  penned  was  to  Phillips.  It  was  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  and  remarkable  for  not  having  in  it 
a  single  superfluous  word.  It  was,  I  believe,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  his  friend  that  the  remains  of  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  were  removed  from  Paddington  to  their  present  rest¬ 
ing-place  at  the  Cemetery  of  Glasnevin  in  Ireland. 

Why  Charles  Phillips  ever  left  the  Irish  bar,  where  be 
had  achieved  some  sort  of  reputation  as  an  advocate,  I 
could  never  clearly  understand.  He  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  a  complete  delu¬ 
sion,  that  O'Connell  was  jealous  of  him,  and  used  his 
intluence  to  prevent  his  obtaining  professional  employ¬ 
ment.  But  at  one  time  they  were  great  friends.  Phillips 
accompanied  him  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  he  shot 
poor  Mr.  Desterre.  He  described  the  scene  graphically. 
The  field,  he  said,  was  white  with  snow ;  the  surrounding 
hills  crowded  by  sfK'ctators,  who,  had  Desterre  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  had  determined  he  should  never  leave  the  ground 
alive,  O’Connell  took  him  aside  and  whispered, — 

“  Charles,  they  don’t  know  it,  but  I  am  a  dead  shot ; 
and  if  this  man  don’t  kill  me,  I  shall  kill  him.  I  can’t 
miss  him  as  he  stands  out  against  the  white  ground.” 

But  for  many  years  later  on,  O’Connell  and  he  were  not 
upon  speaking  terms  ;  and  he  was  fond  of  describing  how 
the  great  agitator,  meeting  him  one  evening  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  came  up  to  him  with  both  his 
hands  open,  and  said  in  his  silkiest  manner,  “  Charles,  I 
forgive  you  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  am  tired 
of  quarrelling  with  you;  let  us  be  friends.”  “Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  confounded  impudence?”  said  Phillips, 
telling  the  story.  “  It  was  I  who  had  to  forgive ;  he  tried 
to  take  the  very  bread  out  of  my  mouth.” 

Sligo  had  the  honor  of  being  my  friend’s  birthplare,  and 
he  once  tried  to  represent  the  county.  Of  his  early 
career  I  know  little  more  than  was  communicated  to  me 
by  himself;  but  he  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  spoke 
without  much  reserve  of  himself  as  well  as  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  He  shared  the  same  lodgings  in  Dublin,  he  told 
me,  with  Richard  Shiel,  who  was  afterwards  Master  of  the 
Mint  and  ambassador  at  Florence,  and  for  this  early  friend 
he  seemed  to  have  a  sincere  affection.  He  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  most  comically  his  first  love. 

Shiel,  it  appeared,  was  unable  tor  some  time  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  he  was  sufficiently  attached  to  a  certain 
lady  to  justify  him  in  asking  her  to  become  his  wife,  and 
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in  this  state  of  indecision  he  would  wander  about  mutter¬ 
ing  to  himself,  “  Am  I  in  love  with  Miss  B - ,  or  am  I 

not?  I  really  don’t  know.  For  instanre  now,  would  I  be 

sorry  if  Mbs  B - were  to  die  ?  Well,  I  do  really  think  I 

would.  Then  I  will  ask  her.”  He  did  ask  her,  and  he 
was  accepted. 

Shiel,  when  he  was  in  Parliament,  went  often  to  Brigh¬ 
ton,  where  he  occupied  apartments  in  the  house  of  one 
Mr.  Pigg,  a  grocer,  in  the  corner  of  Regency  Square,  who 
became  so  much  alarmed  by  his  lodger’s  habit  of  solitary 
declamation  that,  believing  him  to  be  mad,  he  had  him 
watched  by  the  police,  and  at  last  gave  him  notice  to  quit. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  from  the  worthy  tradesman  himself,  whom  I 
found  in  a  blue  apron,  selling  tea  behind  his  counter,  and 
who  remembered  perfectly  well,  he  said,  the  “  little  Hirish 
lunatic,”  as  he  was  pleased  to  cail  our  ambassador  at 
Florence. 

Another  early  friend  of  the  Commissioner’s  was  the  Rev. 
Greorge  Croly,  author  of  “  Salathiel  ”  and  many  other 
works.  They  lived  together  in  one  of  the  streets  leading 
from  the  Strand  to  the  river.  Croly  had  some  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  and  was  then  the  incumbent  of  a  small  but 
fashionably  attended  chapel  in  Spring  Gardens.  Finding 
his  friend  one  Saturday  morning  unoccupied  in  their  com¬ 
mon  sitting-room,  he  asked  him  to  write  a  sermon  for  the 
following  day,  leaving  the  subject  matter  to  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion.  Phillips  selected  the  seventh  commandment  for 
his  text,  and  composed  a  discourse  which  Croly,  trusting 
to  the  genius  of  the  author,  was  rash  enough  to  preach 
without  a  previous  perusal.  The  effect  was  remarkable. 
Many  of  the  congregation  went  into  hysterics  on  the  spot, 
and  a  round-robin,  with  very  influential  signatures,  was 
afterwards  forwarded  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  calling 
upon  him  to  revoke  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croly’s  license. 

Another  noteworthy  instance  of  the  effect  of  Phillips’s 
oratory  occurred  when  he  was  in  practice  at  the  Irish  bar 
—  his  speech  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  Guthrie  v.  Sterne, 
when  he  obtained  a  verdict  for  £  7,000,  the  largest  amount 
ever  awarded  by  a  Dublin  jury  in  a  case  of  seduction.  The 
result  was  disastrous  to  the  unfortunate  defendant,  who, 
being  unable  to  pay,  and  precluded  by  law  from  avail¬ 
ing  himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  insolvent  act,  spent 
his  entire  life  in  prison,  where  he  was  supported  by  the 
bounty  of  his  old  friend  Mr.  Ball,  afterwards  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  This  speech,  with 
some  others  which  Phillips  had  delivered,  were  published 
in  separate  pamphlets  by  Mr.  William  Hone,  and  had  an 
enormous  circulation.  Their  sale  amounted  to  C0,000  an¬ 
nually.  I  have  looked  through  them ;  and  while  I  admit 
they  are  distinguished  by  great  elegance  of  diction,  and 
contain  some  passages  of  real  eloquence,  they  are  disfig¬ 
ured  by  turgid  declamation,  and  I  doubt  if  they  would  go 
down  with  a  jury  of  the  present  day.  But  when  I  recall 
Phillips’s  fine  presence,  tne  impressiveness  of  his  manner, 
and  the  sonorous  tones  of  his  voice,  I  am  not  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  their  effect  Such  as  these  speeches  are,  how¬ 
ever,  they  attracted  the  hostile  notice  of  the  Edinburgh  Re~ 
view,  which,  then  in  its  infancy,  was  running  amuck  at  all 
the  rising  reputations  of  the  day.  A  slashing  article  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  subject  of  Irish  oratory,  in  which  they  are 
very  severly  handled.  Phillips  used  to  ascribe  the  author¬ 
ship  of  this  critique  to  Brougham,  and  was  much  given  to 
speculate  how,  when  a  collection  of  his  lordship’s  contri¬ 
butions  should  be  published,  the  ex-chancellor  would  ever 
be  able  to  look  him  in  the  face. 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  was  a  contingency  which 
might  never  occur,  or,  that  if  it  did.  Brougham  might 
leave  that  particular  article  out  of  the  collection. 

**  But  suppose  now  that  Jeffrey  publishes  his  contribu¬ 
tions,”  said  Phillips  angrily,  striking  his  blackthorn  on  the 

Sound,  “  and  Horner  and  Mackintosh  and  the  rest,  then 
e  inference  is  inevitable  that  it  was  Brougham.” 

“  Why  not  Horner  or  Jeffrey  ?  ” 

“  They  had  not  the  capacity.” 

“Well,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  feather  in  my  cap  to 
be  put  in  the  same  boat  with  Lord  Byron,  etc.” 
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I  Phillips,  testily,  “  Hang  the  feather  in  my  cap ;  we 
shall  see.” 

As  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  critique  in  any  of  the 
collections  published  by  the  contributors,  I  am  inclined 
I  therefore  to  believe  that  Phillips’s  inference  is  correct. 

But  the  eloquence  which  had  stirred  the  gall  of  Scotch 
I  reviewers,  and  produced  so  marvellous  an  effect  upon  Irish 
I  juries,  did  not  on  this  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel  tend 
I  to  the  orator’s  professional  advancement.  When  he  trans- 
I  ferred  himself  and  his  gifts  to  the  English  bar,  Phillips  se- 
!  lected  the  northern  circuit,  and  a  more  inauspicious  choice 
I  he  could  not  have  made.  There  he  was  doomed  to  en¬ 
counter  a  greater  than  even  his  old  enenw  O’Connell.  He 
I  was  silenced  forever  by  the  lion-roar  of  Brougham.  The 
story  is  that,  having  delivered  a  glowing  and  most  pathetic 
speech  in  one  of  those  cases  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
shine.  Brougham,  who  had  the  reply,  fell  upon  the  orator, 
gave  him  a  terrible  mauling,  and  covered  the  speech  with 
such  ridicule  that  he  n'}ver  held  another  brief,  and  soon 
afterwards  abandoned  the  circuit  in  despair.  It  was  about 
I  this  time  that  his  prospects  were  of  the  gloomiest  charac- 
I  ter.  He  continued  to  struggle  on,  but  he  was  unable  to 
establish  himself  in  regular  professional  practice.  He  was 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  requisite  technical  knowledge; 
he  could  never,  as  he  often  said,  understand  a  legal  prop¬ 
osition  in  his  life.  So  he  sank  at  last  into  a  practitioner 
I  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he  secured  an  income  adequate 
^  to  his  wants.  So  precarious  at  one  time  had  become  his 
I  position,  that  he  thought  of  emigrating.  He  had  married, 
and  lived  in  humble  lodgings  in  Chancery  Lane. 

I  “  I  was  sitting,”  he  once  told  me,  “  with  my  wife,  occu- 
I  pied  by  mournful  reflections.  I  had  changed  my  last  sov¬ 
ereign  to  buy,  to  all  appearance,  what  was  likely  to  be  my 
last  dinner,  when  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  lo  I  there 
stood  an  attorney’s  clerk  with  a  brief  and  a  two-guinea  fee. 
Such  was  my  humble  beginning,  and  at  the  time  I  was 
I  thankful  for  it.” 

j  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  “  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,”  says 
there  are  four  ways  of  getting  into  business  at  the  bar :  by 
'  hugging  attorneys,  by  writing  a  law-book,  by  a  miracle,  and 
I  by  the  rope-walk. 

It  was  the  latter,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  prac- 
!  tico  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Phillips  selected  ;  he  had  not  sutli- 
I  cient  knowledge  to  write  upon  any  professional  subject,  he 
I  was  too  poor  to  hug  attorneys ;  but  he  hugged  the  great 
!  Lord  High  Chancellor,  which  answered  his  purpose  better; 

'  he  did  more,  he  adored  him,  and  was  at  no  pains  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  adoration.  Brougham  accepted  the  incense  and 
’  stood  by  the  idolater.  Now  it  was  through  Lord  Brougham, 

'  as  he  believed,  that  his  literary  reputation  had  received  a 
I  serious  injury  ;  it  was  the  same  hand  which  laid  in  the 
I  dust  his  hopes  of  professional  advancement ;  and  how 
:  Phillips  coum  ever  have  brought  himself  to  be  ujwn 
friendly  terms  with,  still  less  to  owe  his  advancement  to, 
this  arch-destroyer  of  his  prospects,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  con¬ 
ceive.  I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way  than  that 
proneness  in  his  nature  to  hero-worship  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted.  Lord  Brougham,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
I  his  fame,  was  probably  the  greatest  man  he  had  ever 
I  known,  and  he  adored  him  accordingly.  It  is  probable 
!  also  that  Brougham  found  him  useful,  for  Phillips  had 
!  many  liaisons  in  the  press,  and  the  Chancellor  was  often  in 
'  scrapes  which  required  the  ready  aid  of  a  friendly  pen. 
The  faithful  adherent  was  rewarded  by  the  light  of  the 
great  man’s  countenance.  At  Brougham’s  “  splendid  table  ” 
—  this  is  the  epithet  by  which  he  describes  it  —  Phillips 
made  many  acquaintances  who  were  useful  to  him:  and  he 
received  in  due  time  a  substantial  reward  in  the  shape  of  a 
I  Commissionership  in  Bankruptcy  at  Liverpool,  a  place 
!  worth  £  1 ,500  a  year,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for 
j  one  of  lesser  value  in  the  Insolvent  Debtors’  Court  in  Lon- 
I  don.  This  piece  of  preferment  came  just  in  time.  He  was 
I  getting  old  and  past  his  work,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
j  life,  not  occupied  by  the  business  of  his  court,  in  fervent 
adoration  of  his  benefactor.  Every  day  in  the  season,  when 
the  Lords  were  sitting,  it  was  his  invariable  habit  to  pay 
I  this  idol  of  his  a  visit ;  if  he  did  not  find  him  at  home  in 
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Qftfton  Street,  then  he  would  wend  his  way  down  to  the 
Bouse  and  interview  Brougham  at  the  bar.  1  have  fre- 
goently  been  present  on  these  occasions.  When  my  lord 
Phillips’s  fine  bald  head,  he  would  come  over  and 
ilitke  him  by  the  band,  whisper  a  word  or  two  in  his  ear, 
ud  return  to  his  place.  It  so  happened  that  my  lodgings 
liy directly  in  Phillips’s  route  from  Portugal  Street;  and 
I)  he  was  fond  of  a  walking-stick  in  the  shape  of  some  ac-  i 
commodating  arm  on  which  he  could  lean,  be  would  often  j 
dll  for  me  for  the  pleasure,  as  he  said,  of  my  company.  I 
When  we  arrived  at  Grafton  Street,  if  Lord  Broughan  | 
was  at  home,  he  would  take  his  leave  of  me  without  the  i 
imallest  scruple.  This  happened  so  often  that  I  made  up 
mind  to  play  him  a  little  trick  on  the  first  opportunity,  j 
W'hen  the  door  0[)ened,  I  slid  in  past  the  servant  and  | 
gained  the  hall,  whence  no  entreaties  could  dislodge  me  | 
nntil  I  had  been  presented  to  the  great  man,  who  gra-  , 
ciously  gave  me  two  of  bis  august  fingers  to  shake,  and 
then  turned  his  back  upon  me.  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
I  was  never  taken  out  in  the  capacity  of  walking-stick  any  ! 
more. 

While  referring  to  Phillips’s  propensity  to  hero-worship,  ! 
I  mentioned  his  devotion  to  the  Bonaparte  family,  of  which  | 
I  remember  a  curious  illustration,  combined,  however,  with  i 
a  prudential  regard  to  his  own  interest  which'  was  amus-  i 
ingly  characteristic  of  the  man.  Very  early  in  our  ac-  j 
quaintanee  he  .asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  see  Prince  Na-  ' 
poleon’s  house.  Replying  in  the  affirmative,  the  Commis-  | 
Boner  tucked  me  under  his  arm,  and  led  the  way  to  King  j 
Street,  St.  James’s.  While  I  was  wondering  how  he  had  i 
the  entrde,  he  informed  me  he  was  the  owner  of  the  house 
in  question. 

“  Well,”  I  said,  “  I  hope  your  tenant  p.ays  his  rent ;  they 
do  say  he  is  sometimes  hard  up.” 

'He  ptiys  me  £300  a  year,  and  is  the  very  best  tenant  I 
ever  had;  rent  comes  punctual  to  the  d,ay.  But  then,” 
linking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  “  1  would  not  let  him  into 
the  house  until  I  had  a  guarantee  from  Lafitte,  the  Paris 
banker,  for  the  rent.” 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  maid-servant,  with  a  dirty 
&ce  and  arms  to  match. 

‘  Is  the  Prince  at  home  ?  ” 

‘No,  sir;  he  left  by  the  mail-train  last  night  for  Paris.” 

The  Commissioner’s  countenance  fell  as  we  proceeded 
to  view  the  interior  of  the  mansion  thus  abandoned.  We 
found  it  much  in  the  same  state  as  it  had  been  left  by  the 
august  tenant.  The  bed  had  not  been  made,  nor  had  the 
marble-bath  which  the  future  Emperor  used  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  his  dep.arture,  been  emptied  of  its  contents.  In  the 
room  which  he  used  as  a  study,  a  book  lay  open  on  the 
desk,  with  its  margin  copiously  annotated  ;  it  was  a  trea¬ 
tise  in  French  on  the  use  of  artillery;  a  note-book  and  a 
pencil  lay  beside  it.  The  rooms  were  in  confusion,  and  I 
observed  several  large  deal  packing-cases  scattered  about 
on  the  floor  addressed  “  a  M.  le  President  de  la  Ilepublitpie 
Frtnqaise.”  This  was  several  days  before  the  election 
took  place  which  gave  Louis  Napoleon  his  grip  on  France, 
ud  is  an  apt  illustration  of  that  reputed  faith  in  his  des¬ 
tiny  wiih  which  the  Emperor  has  been  credited. 

Many  years  had  passed  over,  and  the  doubtful  tenant  of 
the  house  in  King  Street  had  become  the  Emperor  of 
France.  Phillips  and  I  were  seated  in  Folthorp’s  library 
at  Brighton,  looking  over  the  morning  papers,  when  he 
pulled  out  a  packet. 

“  Look  at  this,”  he  said.  The  object  submitted  to  my 
inipenion  was  a  handsome  gold  snuff-box,  with  the  letter 
N.  in  brilliants  on  the  lid.  “  And  this,”  he  added,  hand- 
lug  me  an  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor,  begging 
his  acceptance  of  the  box  as  a  proof  of  his  gratitude  for  a 
pamphlet  written  by  the  Commissioner. 

This  production  was  published  by  Mr.  Bentley,  and  is 
worth  looking  at  on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
•ulogy  it  contains.  It  is  entitled  “  Napoleon  the  Third,  by 
a  Man  of  the  World.” 

“  I  hope,”  I  said  slyly,  “  Phillips,  the  Emperor  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  that  unlucky  guarantee.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  sir  —  what  guarantee  ?  ” 


“  Why  of  course  the  guarantee  you  required  from  La¬ 
fitte  before  you  accepted  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  tenant.” 

“  Who  told  you  that,  may  I  ask  ?  ” 

“  Yourself,  to  be  sure  ;  who  else  ?  ” 

“  1  never  did  anything  of  the  sort ;  it’s  an  invention  —  a 
malicious  invention.”  Then  reflecting,  after  a  moment’s 

pause ,  “  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  B - ;  you  have  a  d - d 

inconvenient  memory.”  And  he  was  silent  for  many  min¬ 
utes  afterwards. 

I  am  unable  to  say  what  was  the  original  ground  of 
quarrel  between  Phillips  and  the  late  iir.  Albany  Fon- 
blanque,  who  had  then  the  management  of  the  Examiner ; 
but  in  the  columns  of  that  able  journal  appeared  a  series 
of  attacks  upon  the  professional  character  of  Phillips,  which 
evinced  great  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  These 
attacks  were  the  more  indefensible  as  they  appieared  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  transaction  to  which  they  referred 
had  taken  place,  when  the  world  had  forgotten  all  about 
it.  Phillips  had  defended  Courvoisier,  the  murderer  of 
Lord  William  Russell ;  and  during  the  course  of  the  trial 
the  prisoner,  taking  his  counsel  aside,  confessed  to  him  his 
guilt.  Phillips  was  horror-struck,  and  on  the  point  of 
throwing  up  nis  brief ;  but  he  consulted  Baron  Parke,  who 
sat  on  the  bench  beside  the  judge  who  was  trying  the  case, 
and  by  him  he  was  advised  to  proceed  with  the  defence 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  made  by  the  Examiner 
was,  that  the  counsel,  having  this  confession  in  his  pocket, 
made  a  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  to  witness  his  belief  in 
the  prisoner’s  innocence,  and  that  he  endeavored  to  throw 
the  blame  of  the  murder  upon  the  innocent  female  ser¬ 
vants.  Having  carefully  examined  the  facts,  I  am  bound 
to  state  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  any  such 
charge.  I  have  seen  a  pamphlet  which  contains  letters 
from  many  of  the  counsel  who  were  then  present,  positively 
stating  that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred;  and  I  give  an 
extract  from  one  written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Warren  in  which 
he  thus  disposes  of  the  subject :  “  I  was  dining,”  writes 
Mr.  Warren,  “  some  time  ago  with  Lord  Denman,  when  I 
mentioned  to  him  the  serious  charge  against  you  which 
had  recently  been  revived  by  the  Examiner.  His  lordship 
immediately  stated  that  he  had  imjuired  into  the  matter, 
and  found  the  charge  to  be  utterly  unfounded ;  that  he  had 
spoken  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Baron  Parke  —  who  sat  on 
the  bench  beside  Chief-Justice  Tyndal,  who  tried  the  case 
—  and  that  Baron  Parke  told  him  he  had,  for  reasons  of 
his  own.  carefully  watched  every  word  you  uttered ;  and 
assured  Lord  Denman  that  your  address  was  perfectly  un¬ 
exceptionable,  and  that  you  made  no  such  statement  as 
that  which  was  subsequently  attributed  to  you.  The 
charge  of  having  endeavore<l  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the 
female  servants  is  as  easily  disposed  of.  Phillips’s  cross- 
examination  of  these  servants  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  following  day  Cour¬ 
voisier  admitted  to  him  his  guilt.” 

Phillips’s  friends  —  and  I  never  knew  a  man  who  had 
more  —  were  greatly  pleased  at  this  triumphant  vindica¬ 
tion.  An  opportunity  soon  afterwards  occurred  which 
proved  to  me  the  extent  of  his  popularity.  I  had  been 
amused  by  observing  in  the  newspapers  a  judgment  he  had 
delivered  in  the  case  of  an  insolvent  baker,  who  had  re¬ 
turned  in  his  schedule,  among  other  assets,  a  “  fast-trot¬ 
ting  pony.”  “  Sir,”  said  the  Commissioner,  with  much 
solemnity,  “I  am  not  surprised  at  the  position  in  which 
you  find  yourself.  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  you 
know  in  what  direction  he  rides ;  but  put  a  baker  behind 
a  fast-trotting  pony,  and  that  animal  will  inevitably  con¬ 
duct  him  to  this  court  before  he  knows  where  he  is.”  Not 
long  afterwards,  while  crossing  Fleet  Street,  Phillips  was 
run  over  and  nearly  killed.  1  heard  of  the  accident,  and 
called  at  his  house  to  inquire  after  his  condition.  On  that 
occasion  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  might  have  been  the 
same  fast-trotting  pony,  driven  by  the  vindictive  baker, 
which  had  caused  the  disaster.  He  laughed  heartily,  and 
pointing  to  his  table,  which  was  covered  with  cards  and 
notes  of  inquiry,  said  that,  having  recovered  from  the 
eflTects  of  the  accident,  he  was  not  sorry  it  had  occurred. 
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for  it  showed  him  he  had  more  friends  left  who  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  him  than  he  imagined.  Of  these  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Maule  was  one  who  occupied  a  high  place  in  his 
regard.  He  was  fond  of  relating  the  quaint  sayings  of 
this  eminent  personage. 

“  I  defended  ”  he  said,  “  a  man  before  him  who  was  tried 
for  murder,  and  convicted.  The  judge  asked  the  prisoner, 
in  the  usual  form,  whether  he  had  anything  to  say  in  arrest 
of  judgment.  The  ruffian  flung  up  both  his  arms  to 
Heaven,  and  exclaimed,  ‘May  God  Almighty  strike  me 
down  dead  on  the  spot  if  I  had  band,  act,  or  part  in  this 
matter !  ’  Maule  took  out  his  watch,  and  looking  atten¬ 
tively  at  the  prisoner,  paused  fur  at  lea.st  a  minute ;  then 
he  said,  ‘  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  have  waited  patiently  for 
some  time  to  see  whether  that  Almighty  Being  whom  you 
have  so  impiously  invoked  would  interfere  on  this  occasion, 
and  relieve  me  from  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  judg¬ 
ment  upon  you ;  but  as  he  has  not  done  so,  then  it  is  my 
duty  to  pass  the  usual  sentence  of  the  law  —  that  you  be 
taken  from  hence  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  hanged, 
etc.’  ” 

Phillips  was  a  kind-hearted,  and  a  generous  man,  but  at 
the  same  time,  I  fear,  a  little  selfish.  In  his  early  life  he 
had  probably  experienced'  the  pinchings  of  a  narrow  for¬ 
tune,  and  1  do  not  think  he  was  much  given  to  hospitality. 
But  he  was  kind  to  the  poor,  and  at  Brighton,  1  remember, 
he  always  carried  a  hall-crown  in  his  hand  for  a  character 
indigenous  to  the  place,  called  Tom  —  an  old  sailor  who 
bad  lost  his  legs,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  a  chair 
drawn  by  a  goat.  He  had  a  biscuit,  too,  for  Mr.  Prior’s 
old  white  bull-terrier.  Both  these  recipients  of  his  bounty 
proved  unworthy  of  it.  Tom  disappeared  —  goat,  car¬ 
riage,  and  all  —  deeply  in  debt  to  his  tradespeople ;  and 
the  white  bull-terrier  tried  to  bite  his  benefactor  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  It  is  probable  that  these  little  incidents 
were  but  a  repetition  of  others  which,  happening  in  his 
early  life,  had  hardened  his  heart ;  for  he  had  a  nervous 
aversion,  amounting  almost  to  horror,  of  impecuniosity  in 
all  its  shapes,  and  he  avoided,  as  he  would  a  pestilence, 
the  society  of  any  one  whom  he  thought  could,  by  the  most 
remote  chance,  have  any  design  upon  his  pocket. 

Phillips  was  a  brilliant  and  polished  writer.  He  bad  a 
fine  command  of  good  Saxon  words,  and  might  have  won 
a  (dace  in  literature,  had  the  harassing  occupations  of  a 
busy  life  aflbrded  him  time  for  its  cultivation.  He  has 
left  behind  him,  besides  his  Life  of  Curran,  some  volumes 
of  poetry,  one  of  which,  the  “  Emerald  Isle,”  is  dedicated 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  whom  he  calls  “  Ireland’s  hope  and 
England’s  ornament.”  He  was  fond  of  writing  pamphlets, 
too,  on  such  topics  as  interested  the  public  of  the  day. 
The  last  of  these  which  I  remember  was  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment.  But  his  end  was  now 
drawing  near;  each  successive  season  I  met  him  at 
Brighton  he  seemed  to  grow  feebler.  He  had  outlived 
the  ordinarv  span  allotted  to  human  life,  and  he  died  in 
harness.  He  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  while  pre¬ 
siding  in  his  Court  at  Portugal  Street,  and  never  recovered. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  knew  him,  be  left  behind 
him  a  large  fortune  —  upwards  of  £40,000  ;  and  the  house 
in  King  Street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  imperial  tenant  of 
whom  he  was  so  proud,  is  now  the  property  of  one  of  his 
daughters. 

It  is  said  of  Phillips’s  friend  Curran  that,  when  an  en¬ 
terprising  litterateur  asked  to  be  supplied  with  materials 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  his  life,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
replied,  •*  Take  it,  rather.”  I  fear  my  old  friend,  could  he 
have  anticipated  my  present  design,  would  have  inquired 
with  stern  solemnity  how  he  hatl  ever  injured  me,  that  I 
should  add  one  more  to  the  terrors  of  death ;  but  I  have 
long  desired  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  an  unjust  as¬ 
persion.  I  have  seldom  heard  his  name  mentioned  with¬ 
out  hearing  it  also  coupled  with  an  accusation  which  I 
have  shown  to  be  unfounded  ;  au  rente,  although  he  was 
but  an  Old-Bailey  barrister,  he  was  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  men  I  have  ever  known.  Grattan  said  of  O'Con¬ 
nell  that  he  was  a  bad  patriot  and  a  worse  rebel.  Phillips 
bad  not  one  spark  of  patriotism  in  his  composition;  he 


preferred  the  flesh-pots  of  the  country  of  his  adoption  to 
the  potatoes  of  his  native  land.  This  exile  never  wept  by 
the  waters  of  the  Thames  as  he  thought  of  Zion ;  indeed 
he  hoped  he  would  never  set  his  foot  in  that  green  country 
any  more ;  and  he  never  did.  His  loyalty  was  undoubted 
but  the  king  who  owned  his  allegiance  was  Brou;>bam' 
and  if  I  could  lift  the  veil  which  hides  the  portals  of  that 
undiscovered  country,  I  have  no  doubt  that  where  the 
shadow  of  that  Anax  Andron  stalks  through  the  Klysian 
fields,  the  humble  shade  of  his  faithful  friend  will  be  some¬ 
where  near.  Heaven  would  be  no  paradise  to  Charles 
Phillips  without  the  presence  of  Henry  Lord  Brounham. 


HOW  THE  “STAB AT  MATER”  WAS 
WRITTEN. 

Amongst  the  mass  of  mediseval  hymns  the  “  Stabat 
Mater  ”  stands  forth  prominently.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  touching  simplicity  of  the  Evangelist’s  words,  “  Now 
there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,”  but  no  para¬ 
phrase  can  excel  that  of  the  author  of  the  well-known 
Sequence.  No  man  has  ever  interpreted  the  sorrows  of 
the  Mater  Dolorosa  and  sympathized  with  her  in  her 
affliction  as  the  Benedictine  monk  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  most  rigid  adherent  of  that  most  unpoetical 
form  of  religion,  Protestantism,  who  has  not  words  enounh 
to  denounce  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  he  is  pleased  to 
call  “  the  Mother  of  abominations,”  forgets  for  a  moment 
that  he  is  listening  to  a  hymn  which  forms  part  of  the 
“Officium  VII  Dolorum,”  and  yields  involuntarily  to  its 
softening  influences.  And  surely  he  must  be  a  barbarian 
if  he  does  not.  How  beautiful  are  the  verses  with  which 
the  hymn  opens  I  I'he  painful  drama  of  Calvary  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  sad  and  solemn  words.  It  seems  at  first  as  if 
the  poet  cannot  find  language  to  express  the  sorrows  of  the 
mourning  Mother.  Dante  describes  the  unfortunates  who 
for  very  weeping  can  weep  no  more ;  the  Virgin  Mother 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  in  silent  grief.  But  the 
spectacle  of  her  grief  overwhelms  the  poet  ere  long,  and  he 
bursts  out, 

"  O  quam  tristis  ct  afllicta, 

Fnit  ilia  Benedicts, 

Mater  Unigeniti.” 

Once  more  the  poem  assumes  a  dramatic  form,  but  again 
the  poet  feels  overpowered  by  his  emotions :  “  Eia  Mater 
fons  amoris.”  He  is  no  longer  a  mere  narrator,  he  is  not 
sati.sfied  with  being  an  idle  spectator,  he  longs  to  bear  part 
of  the  burden  that  so  cruelly  oppresses  her.  Others  may 
shrink  from  Buffering,  but  he  longs  for  it  with  unutterable 
yearnings.  His  eyes  fill  with  tears,  bis  heart  is  well-nigh 
breaking  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  his  pale  lips  pour  forth  a 
pas.sionate  prayer: 

"  Sancta  mater  istud  agas, 

Crucifixi  fige  plagas, 

Cordi  mco  validc.” 

This  is  not  a  metaphor,  or  an  exaggerated  poetical  ex- 
ression ;  he  desires  above  all  things  to  bear  literally  in 
is  body  the  “  stigmata  of  our  Lord.”  And  therefore  the 
petition  occurs  once  more  at  the  end  of  the  hymn.  The 
prayer  is  no  more  interrupted  as  it  was  at  first ;  the  ago¬ 
nized  soul  standing,  or  rather  kneeling,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  gives  vent  to  the  passion  of  adoration  that  consumes 
it,  and  as  the  poem  closes  we  seem  to  see  a  bent  form 
refusing  to  be  lifted,  and  to  catch  the  echo  of  a  voice  going 
forth  in  endless  supplication. 

No  wonder  that  this  poem  became  soon  after  it  was 
written  one  of  the  favorite  songs  of  the  people.  Its  author 
belonged  to  the  world  ;  the  hill  on  which  it  dwelt  was  the 
centre  of  the  moral  universe;  the  emotions  which  it  de¬ 
scribed  were  common  to  humanity.  The  cry  of  agony  of 
the  pious  monk  pierced  through  the  walls  of  his  narrow 
cell,  and  found  a  response  amongst  the  masses  of  Italy  and 
Germany.  The  unlortunate  Albati  of  Italy  and  the  Fla- 
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^llgntes  of  Germany  —  men  and  women  physically  ill  and 
mentally  diseased —  revelled  in  this  most  eloquent  deifica¬ 
tion  of  suflering.  As  they  went  on  their  long  pilgrimages, 
g5  they  knelt  at  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  or 
p»used  on  the  way  before  some  cruciBx  once  erected  by 
pious  hands,  they  sang  with  trembling  voice  the  hymn  of 
the  Mater  Dolorosa.  And  no  doubt  the  tears  streamed 
down  many  a  face,  and  many  a  heart  throbbed  violently  — 
for  there  were  few  in  that  multitude  who  had  not  to  mourn 
orer  the  loss  of  some  one  dear  and  near  —  as  the  melan¬ 
choly  chant  drew  to  a  close.  But  if  anything  could  have 
consoled  them  it  would  have  been  the  thoug^ht  of  that 
X  Mater  Dolorosa  Ions  amoris  ”  who  bad  sunered  more 
than  any  one  else,  and  therefore  knew  what  suffering  was, 
sad  whose  arms  were  always  open  to  receive  her  weary 
children  on  her  bosom  that  they  might  find  comfort  and 
rest. 

'Ihe  translations  of  this  hymn  are  numerous.  But  a 
translation  is  generally  a  mutilation.  It  is  certain  that  no 
translation  can  give  an  idea  of  the  original.  These  versus 
Itonini  cannot  be  rendered  ;  one  forgets  all  about  the  curi¬ 
ous  Latin  in  which  they  were  written,  or  about  the  peculiar 
expressions  which  they  contain.  There  is  a  certain  mo¬ 
notony  and  melancholy  about  the  rhythm  in  keeping  with 
the  theme.  Its  very  form  impresses  you  as  if  you  were 
listening  to  a  mournful  minor;  it  is  all  throughout  one 
great  cry  of  grief. 

It  needed  scarcely  to  be  set  to  music,  but  it  has  found 
many  composers.  A  melody  was  soon  attached  to  it  by 
the  Church,  and  has  clung  to  it  ever  since.  And  as  com¬ 
posers  came  into  e.xistence,  they  one  by  one  treated  it  with 
nlemn  elaborate  richness.  Josquin  de  Prhs,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  Palestrina  in  the  sixteenth  —  each  the  Prince 
of  Music  of  his  day  —  were  among  the  first.  The  sombre 
Astorga,  who  drew  the  inspiration  for  his  music  from  the 
scaffold,  followed.  Pergolesi,  of  whose  composition  it  was 
said  “  the  angels  could  not  help  weeping  as  they  listened 
to  it,”  conceived  the  idea  of  his  music  when  involuntarily 
witnessing  an  execution,  and  the  intense  grief  of  the  sur- 
riror,  and  wrote  it  in  an  isolated  spot  at  the  foot  of  fiery 
Vesuvius,  with  the  shadow  of  death  hovering  over  him. 
Rossini  was  the  last  of  the  series.  But  on  the  gay  boule¬ 
vards  of  Paris  one  cannot  learn  to  understand  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  *•  Mater  Dolorosa.”  The  music  of  Rossini  is  a 
parody;  one  seems  to  see  the  picture  of  Anonyma,  grieved 
about  the  loss  of  one  of  her  lovers,  and  even  before  the 
close  of  her  petulant  outburst  one  feels  inclined  to  exclaim, 
“  Calmez-vous,  Madame,  vous  vous  consolerez  bientdt.” 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  look  at  the  author  of  the 
hymn,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  be  wrote  it. 
Un  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  midst  of  the 
charming  scenery  of  Umbria,  stands  the  old  Etruscan  town 
Tudcrtum.  It  was  known  for  the  strength  of  its  castle,  its 
three  walls,  the  most  imposing  of  which  was  built  by  its 
founders,  and  for  the  warlike  spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
was  here  that  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Jacob  Bendetti  was  born.  His  family  was  well 
known,  and  belonged  to  the  nobility,  so  that  the  boy  was 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  society  accustomed  to  wealth 
and  luxury.  He  was  educated  with  care,  and  at  the  proper 
time  sent  to  the  famous  University  of  Bologna.  His  career 
had  been  chosen  for  him ;  he  was  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ttudy  of  jurisprudence.  The  chief  object  of  the  study  of 
law  is  to  learn  how  to  evade  it,  and  the  students  of  Bologna 
seem  to  have  been  adepts  in  this  art.  Giacomo  refers  in 
one  of  his  poems  to  his  university,  without  manifesting  any 
of  the  proverbial  love  for  his  “  Alma  Mater.”  “  If  you 
wish  to  talk  and  to  chatter,  if  you  care  not  to  do  your 
duty,”  he  says,  “  you  may  succeed  with  the  wisdom  gath¬ 
ered  at  Bologna,  but  even  this  is  doubtful.  It  will  but 
stimulate  your  desires,  and  lead  you  to  search  more  and 
more,  and  increase  your  ambition,  and  the  end  of  it  all  will 
he  pain  and  sorrow.” 

We  know  not  in  what  way  Giacomo  spent  his  days  at 
college,  or  what  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  hinsself  in  any 
particular  way,  and  after  having  passed  through  the  usual 


course  he  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native 
town.  Italy  was  then,  what  England  is  now,  the  paradise 
of  lawyers.  It  is  most  likely  that  Giacomo,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  his  family  and  his  own  talents  and  energy, 
would  have  succeeded  in  his  profession.  He  might  easily 
have  become  the  chief  of  Turdertine  lawyers,  and  then 
after  some  years  of  splendid  practice  he  would  have  retired 
and,  unless  connected  with  some  famous  quarrel,  most  likely 
been  forgotten.  Everything  seemed  to  point  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  He  got  soon  settled,  and  married  a  woman  whom 
7'Ae  Chronicle  descril)es  as  “  moglie  giovane  e  bella  ma 
timorosa  di  Dio.”  Giacomo  seemed  destined  to  become 
the  father  of  a  family,  and  to  become  at  the  very  best  the 
model  of  a  lawyer  and  of  a  family  man.  But  Heaven  willed 
it  otherwise,  for  he  was  one  of  the  elect,  and  the  hour  comes 
sooner  or  later  when  they  become  conscious  of  the  Divine 
presence  within  them,  and  shake  off  the  dust  that  defiles 
them,  and  rise  from  the  ground  as  regenerate  men. 

On  a  certain  day  a  great  ball  was  given  in  the  town,  at 
which  the  wife  of  Giacomo  was  present.  Giacomo  remained 
at  home.  Whilst  engaged  in  his  work  a  message  reached 
him  that  his  wife  was  dying.  He  ran  through  the  streets, 
and  arrived  before  she  was  dead.  But  within  a  few  moments 
she  breathed  her  last  in  his  arms,  and  as  he  took  off  her 
clothing  he  discovered  that  she  wore  on  her  body  a  coarse 
garment  of  hair.  The  sudden  death  of  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife  in  the  spring  of  life,  with  the  promise  of  a 
brilliant  summer  slowly  deepening  into  the  mellow  glories 
of  autumn,  gave  him  a  shock  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
and  destroyed  the  balance  of  his  nervous  system  forever. 
The  difference  between  one  man  and  another  is  that  one  is 
mad  with  method  in  his  madness  and  that  the  other  is  mad 
without  any  method.  A  complete  change  came  over 
Giacomo;  he  gave  up  his  practice,  severed  himself  from  the 
connections  which  he  had  formed,  and  said  farewell  to  the 
life  which  he  had  hitherto  led.  In  the  midst  of  the  dumb 
sorrow  in  which  he  was  plunged  he  seemed  ever  to  hear 
a  voice  telling  him  to  go  and  sell  all  that  he  had  and  to  give 
it  to  the  poor,  in  order  that  he  might  have  treasure  in 
heaven.  He  resolved  to  obey  the  command  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  and  henceforth  to  live  for  heaven  alone. 

Such  a  resolution  created  necessarily  a  great  sensation 
in  a  town  where  he  was  so  well  known.  It  is  not  astonishing 
that  the  gamins,  as  they  saw  the  once  respectable  lawyer 
go  through  the  streets  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  with  a 
coarse  garment  around  him,  and  a  strange  unearthly  fire 
in  his  eyes,  all  the  more  visible  because  of  the  wan  haggard 
face  out  of  which  they  shone,  should  have  saluted  him  with 
the  name  of  Jacopone,  “silly  Jack.”  As  for  himselfhe  was 
proud  of  the  title,  and  he  adopted  it  joyfully.  “  My  brother,” 
he  said,  “  thinks  that  he  will  reflect  honor  on  our  name  by 
his  cleverness ;  1  shall  do  so  by  my  madness.”  “  Holy  mad¬ 
ness,”  he  called  it,  and  satirically  he  said  of  it  in  one  of  his 
poems:  “Whoever  has  made  himself  a  madman  for  the 
I  Lord's  sake  ha.<<  obtained  great  wisdom.  In  Paris  they  do 
not  like  this  philosophy,  and  he  that  becomes  a  foul  for 
Christ’s  sake  can  expect  nothing  but  vexation  and  grief. 
Yet  withal  he  is' elected  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Divinity.”  In  one  word,  he  deemed  it  his  chiefest  glory  to 
be  beside  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  Lord,  and  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  fool  because  of  Christ,  and  it  was  this  desire 
which  made  of  him  a  Christian  Diogenes.  A  characteris¬ 
tic  story  is  told,  which  reveals  more  of  the  temper  in  which 
he  was  than  the  most  detailed  description.  A  relation  of 
bis  requested  him  to  carry  a  pair  of  chickens  to  his  house. 
A  few  hours  later  he  got  home  and  found  to  his  surprise 
that  the  chickens  had  not  arrived.  When  questioning 
Jacopone  about  the  affair,  the  answer  was  that  he  had  put 
them  in  the  church  l>efore  the  family  vault ;  “  for  their 
sepulchres  shall  be  their  homes,”  said  he,  quoting  a  passage 
from  one  of  the  Psalms. 

But  sorrow  did  more  than  unhinge  parts  of  his  nature. 
It  knocked  at  doors  hitherto  closed,  and  opened  chambers 
as  yet  unfrequented.  The  overwhelming  grief,  stirring  him 
to  the  very  heart’s  core,  opened  a  fount  of  emotion  which 
in  the  past  had  been  sealed.  He  looked  within  and  thought 
that  he  would  find  a  grave,  but  behold  he  found  a  heaven. 
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Sorrow  did  not,  indeed,  make  him  a  poet,  but  it  revealed 
to  him  that  he  was  one.  The  Madonna  and  her  Divine 
Child  became  the  objects  of  his  love,  and  amongst  all  his  I 
poems  there  are  none  more  exquisite  than  those  addressed  i 
to  her.  It  was  most  probably  in  one  of  his  sleepless  nights,  i 
when  the  Cross  was  pressing  heavily  upon  him,  that  he  j 
wrote  the  “  Stabat  Mater,”  every  line  of  which  seems  dipped  I 
in  his  heart’s  blood.  And  verily  the  Madonna  rewarded  j 
him,  for  he  became  chief  among  the  spiritual  troubadours  : 
of  Italy.  ! 

After  some  time  be  applied  for  admittance  to  the  Con-  ! 
vent  of  the  Franciscans.  But  the  monks  had  no  need  of  | 
an  additional  madman;  there  were  plenty  of  them  there  ' 
already.  However,  they  would  certainly  have  refused  ad-  ; 
mittance  to  the  holy  Franciscus  himself;  and  it  is  there-  i 
fore  not  strange  that  Giacomo’s  request  should  have  been  | 
denied.  Two  poems  which  he  wrote  opened  to  him  at  I 
length  the  gates  of  the  cloister.  One  of  them  was  called  | 
“  Ltlite  Nova  Pazzia,”  and  commences  thus  :  “  Listen  to  a  j 
new  folly  that  has  come  in  my  mind.  I  should  like  to  be 
dead,  because  1  have  led  a  wrong  life.”  The  other  poem 
was  written  in  Latin,  and  its  title  was  “  Cur  mundus  mill-  : 
tat  sub  vana  gloria.”  “  Say  where  is  Solomon  with  all  his 
glory,  and  Samson  before  whom  the  enemy  fled,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Absalom  clothed  in  fine  garments,  and  Jonathan 
whose  heart  beat  warmly  for  his  friend?  And  where  is 
Ciesar  now  who  was  once  a  great  general,  and  the  rich 
man  who  delighted  in  the  banqueting  hall ;  where  will  you 
find  Tullius  with  the  eloiiuent  tongue,  and  Aristoteles 
unique  in  intellect?  ....  Call  not  thine  own  the  things  of 
this  world,  she  soon  takes  from  you  what  she  gave  you.  I 
Lift:  up  thy  heart  towards  God,  in  the  Ether  let  it  rest.  I 
Happy  he,  who  despises  the  world  and  hates  it.”  After 
this  the  monks  welcomed  him  cordially,  and  about  the 
year  1278  he  became  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Francis¬ 
cans. 

He  loved  his  cell.  “  O  my  dear  cell,”  he  once  wrote, 

“  let  me  ever  dwell  in  thee,  thou  dost  attract  me  like  a 
magnet;  thou  art  my  guardian,  and  thou  lookest  at  me  so 
fondly  that  I  will  never  leave  thee.”  It  is  needless  to  say  I 
that  he  practised  the  most  terrible  austerities.  The  garment  i 
of  the  order  was  scarcely  coarse  enough,  or  the  daily  meal  1 
frugal  enough,  for  the  man  of  the  world,  who  bad  once  i 
been  the  favorite  child  of  fortune.  A  story  is  told  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  austerity.  One  day  he  wished  to  have 
some  meat.  To  punish  himself  he  bought  a  piece  which 
he  hung  up  in  his  cell  and  left  there  till  it  had  become 
quite  putrid.  In  this  atmosphere  he  spent  many  a  day, 
till  at  length  a  member  of  the  order  visited  his  cell,  and 
bad  the  obnoxious  object  removed.  | 

He  did  more,  however,  than  continue  in  secret  the  eccen-  j 
tricities  which  had  once  delighted  the  little  boys  of  Todi. 
In  the  solitude  of  his  cell  he  wrote  those  poems  which  have 
procured  for  him,  not  an  ephemeral  fame,  but  an  undying 
glorv.  For,  with  the  exception  of  two,  he  wrote  them  in 
the  language  of  the  people,  and  in  the  dialect  of  his  native 
Umbria,  so  that  the  peasants  and  the  very  lowest  of  the 
people  could  read  and  understand.  And  thereby  he  made 
the  cloister  a  power  in  the  land. 

We  have  seen  how  he  despised  learning.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  wild  exclamation  :  “  I  will  turn  away  from  Plato, 
and  let  him  waste  his  breath;  1  will  despise  the  tricks  of 
Aristoteles,  for  they  are  not  productive  of  gain,  and  they 
lead  to  misery.  Simple  pure  understanding  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  them,  and  the  face  of  the  Lord  can  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  philosophy.”  Looking  at  his  sacred 
poems  one  will  generally  find  that,  unlike  the  ancient 
hymns,  they  are  not  disfigured  by  dogmatics.  He  might 
have  fuiopted  the  words  of  Neander  as  his  motto :  “  It  is 
the  heart  which  makes  the  theologian.”  If  it  is  necessary 
to  assign  him  a  place  in  one  of  the  schools,  he  must  be 
ranked  among  the  Mystics.  But  what  is  mysticism  if  it  is 
not  the  avowal  that  the  human  heart  is  greater  than  theol-  i 
ogy  or  any  ology  whatever;  that  religion  is  a  great  holy 
emotion  defying  chemical  analysis,  and  refusing  to  be  shut 
up  within  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  creed  and  dogma; 
that  the  heaven-bom  soul  can  find  its  way  towards  heaven  i 
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without  the  aid  of  earth-made  crutches  ?  Jacopone  placed 
himself  on  his  knees  and  looked  in  his  heart,  and  wrote 
down  what  he  saw  and  felt  It  is  therefore  that  the  Psalms 
of  the  East  still  find  an  echo  on  Western  shores,  and 
therefore  the  burning  lyrics  of  Giacomo  will  never  be  for- 

fotten.  Are  they  not  full  of  blemishes  ?  They  are  indeed, 
lis  muse,  walking  so  oft  on  the  unsullied  pavement  of 
heaven  amongst  the  Brides  of  the  Lamb,  is  frequently 
seen  amidst  the  dames  de  la  Halle,  pressing  a  loud-soundinv 
kiss  on  their  coarse  lips.  He  has  placed  Billings<'ate  in 
the  very  centre  of  “Jerusalem  the  Golden.”  It  is  true 
that  allowance  must  made  for  the  atmosphere  in  which  be 
lived  ;  the  times  were  barbarous,  and  disgusting  things 
were  called  by  disgusting  names,  and  Truth  went  about 
naked,  for  the  modest  generation  had  not  yet  been  lx>m 
that  compelled  her  to  wear  a  garment,  and  there  were  no 
Elises  or  Louises,  or  whatever  their  names  may  be,  to  dress 
her  up  so  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  her 
from  her  younger  sister.  Falsehood.  After  all,  who  re¬ 
members  the  eccentricities  of  the  monk  and  occasional 
coarseness  of  the  poet,  when  he  thinks  of  the  manly  heart 
the  undaunted  courage,  the  simplicity  of  mind,  the  straight¬ 
forwardness  of  character,  the  exceeding  tenderness  of  Reel¬ 
ing,  and  the  passion  of  love  which  distinguished  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  from  those  around  him  ?  One  day  he  was  found 
weeping,  and  when  asked  the  reason  of  his  tears  he  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  I  weep  because  Love  goes  about  unloved.” 
Who  can  help  kissing  the  pale  lips  that  spoke  such  words? 

Read  his  description  of  the  struggle  between  body  and 
soul,  concluding  with  the  body  asking  merely  for  life  and 
nothing  else.  Listen  to  the  pathetic  words  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Christ :  “  My  son,  I  have  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  because  thou  fleest  from  me  day  after  dav.  And  I 
desire  thy  salvation,  therefore  avoid  me  no  longer.  I  bare 
followed  thee  for  a  long  time  ;  I  shall  give  thee  my  king¬ 
dom,  and  take  away  all  things  that  might  hurt  thee,  and 
pay  the  debts  which  in  thy  blindness  thou  hast  incurred.” 
Sometimes  he  is  greatly  troubled ;  “  Woe  unto  me,  my 
heart  is  cold  and  idle.  Why  do  I  not  sigh  for  the  pangs 
of  love,  that  they  may  kill  me  ?  I  find  not  the  loved  one 
in  things  created.”  And  then  he  encourages  himself: 
“  Did  not  God  create  the  soul  that  it  might  dwell  in  a 
state  of  high  nobility?  Shall  it  then  grovel  in  dust?  If 
the  royal  daughter  of  France,  dressed  in  kingly  garments, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  a  throne,  stooped  to  a  low  court¬ 
ship,  what  would  men  say?”  And  he  exhorts  himself: 
“  Wilt  thou  find  love,  thou  must  cherish  with  a  pure  heart 
true  humility.  I.a)wly  contempt  of  self  leads  to  every  vir¬ 
tue.”  And  he  prays :  “  Oh,  let  me  rather  die  than  hurt 
Thee  any  longer.  I  see  no  change  in  me ;  pronounce  the 
sentence,  for  I  am  long  since  under  condemnation.”  Or, 
“  Intoxicated  with  love,  let  me  wind  my  arms  so  tightly 
around  lliee  that  nothing  can  loosen  them.  Let  me  im¬ 
press  deeply  thy  image  on  my  heart,  so  that  I  may  escape 
Irom  the  path  of  the  wicked.”  And  at  last  he  is  at  rest, 
and  he  triumphs  :  “I  rest,  and  yearn  no  more,  for  I  have 
seen  the  Lamb,  and  my  reason  dwells  in  peace  in  the 
bosom  of  the  highest  unity.”  And  in  his  madness  of  joy  he 
plucks  a  flower  from  the  border-land  of  Pantheism :  “My 
soul  shall  rest  in  the  heart  of  God.  Plunged  in  the  depths 
of  a  great  lake,  it  will  find  no  possibility  of  escape.” 

His  prose  writings  are  few.  The  following,  he  says,  is 
an  evidence  that  we  have  the  love  of  God  within  us.  “  If 
we  ask  for  something  and  we  receive  it  not,  and  love  God 
all  the  more,  or  if  we  obtain  the  very  opposite  of  our  re¬ 
quest,  and  yet  love  God  twice  as  much  as  before,  then  we 
love  Him  indeed.”  A  parable  of  bis  deserves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  :  “  A  maiden  had  five  brothers ;  one  was  a  musi¬ 

cian,  the  second  was  a  painter,  the  third  was  a  merchant, 
the  fourth  was  a  cook,  and  the  fifth  a  scene  painter.  She 
had  a  beautiful  diamond  which  all  the  brothers  wanted. 
The  first  came  to  her  and  said,  ‘  Let  me  buy  it.’  ‘  What 
will  you  give  me  for  it  ?  ’  she  asked.  ‘  I  will  play  you  a 
beautiful  tune,’  he  answered.  ‘  But  what  shall  I  do,’  was 
the  reply,  '  when  the  tune  is  over  ?  ’  She  therefore  re¬ 
fused  his  request.  The  other  brothers  were  likewise 
denied.  At  last  came  a  prince,  and  when  asked  what 
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would  be  bis  payment,  he  answered,  *  I  will  marry  you> 
Tou  shall  be  mine.’  Whereupon  she  gave  him  the  dia¬ 
mond.”  The  diamond  is  the  soul,  and  the  five  brothers 
gre  the  five  senses.  'The  Royal  Suitor  is  the  King  of  kings, 
who  demands  the  soul  for  Himself,  and  whose  call  she 
obeys  with  gladness. 

Unfortunately  for  Jacopone,  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  writing  sacred  poetry.  Sobered  down  and  softened 
though  he  was  as  years  went  on,  the  traditions  of  his  family 
tod  the  mental  discipline  through  which  he  had  passed  as 
a  lawyer,  combined  with  his  fiery  temperament,  would  not 
allow  him  to  confine  himself  to  spiritual  exercises,  and  to 
be  cramped  forever  by  the  walls  of  the  cloister.  With  bit¬ 
ing  satire  he  assailed  the  sins  and  vices  of  the  Church  and 
the  world.  He  tells  us  how  poverty  knocked  at  the  doors 
of  the  prelates  to  see  whether  she  would  be  admitted,  and 
was  mercilessly  beaten  when  she  attempted  to  enter. 
Jesus  Christ  weeps  and  laments  when  He  looks  at  his 
fallen  Church,  where  sin  and  ingratitude  have  taken  up 
their  abode.  “Where  are  the  fathers  exalted  in  faith? 
Where  are  the  Prophets,  messengers  of  hope  V  Where 
are  the  Apostles  full  of  love  ?  Where  are  the  Martyrs 
without  fear  or  blame?  Where  are  the  Prelates  just  and 
pure?  Where  are  the  Doctors  skilled  in  doctrine  and  in 
wisdom  ?  ”  Jacopone  looks  around  him  and  discovers 
nothing  but  bastards. 

At  this  time  a  serious  disturbance  about  the  Papal  chair 
and  a  split  in  the  Franciscan  order  occupied  his  mind. 
Ciclestin  V.  had  died,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Boniface  VI II.,  had  been  instrumental  in  hastening 
his  death.  The  former  had  been  a  saint,  and  Jacopone, 
who  most  probably  thought  that  a  saint  would  never  make 
a  goo<l  Pope,  had  warned  him  not  to  accept  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  “  Pier  da  Morron,  thou  art  brought  to  the 
test.  If  thou  forsakest  God  for  such  a  morsel,  thy  short 
existence  will  be  a  curse . Alas,  my  heart  has  suf¬ 

fered  deeply ;  when  thou  saidst  ‘  I  will,’  thou  hast  taken  a 
burden  which  will  be  an  everlasting  torment  to  thee.” 
The  unfortunate  Pier  listened  not  to  the  advice  and  came 
to  an  untimely  death.  Suspicion,  as  I  already  said,  at¬ 
tached  to  Boniface  VHI.,  and  the  opposition  to  his  succes¬ 
sion  was  headed  by  the  Colonnas.  Jacopone  joined  them  in 
their  fortress  of  Palestrina,  and  signed  his  name  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  a  document  drawn  up  by  them  in  answer  to  a  Papal 
invitation  to  attend  a  Council.  Subsequently  Palestrina 
was  laid  siege  to,  and  in  the  month  of  September  of  the 
year  1298  it  surrendered.  The  Pope  had  every  reason  to 
dislike  and  to  fear  Jacopone.  His  sympathies  were  with 
the  strict  order  amongst  the  Franciscans,  cordially  disliked 
by  the  worldly  Pope ;  he  wielded  a  pen  more  dangerous 
than  the  sword  of  the  Colonnas,  and  he  used  it  pitilessly 
and  un.sparingly.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  monk  who 
would  never  consent  to  any  compromise  when  justice  was 
on  her  trial,  was  imprisoned.  He  rejoiced  in  it,  and  wrote 
of  victory.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  asked:  “Jacopone, 
how  will  it  fare  with  thee  ?  thou  art  put  to  the  test,”  and 
then  he  describes  the  treatment  he  had  to  undergo,  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  his  life  was  one  of  great  hardship. 

He  could  have  boriie  it  all,  brave-hearted  as  he  was  and 
used  to  suffering,  had  it  not  been  for  the  excommunication 
which  weighed  heavily  on  him.  “  Oh  listen  to  iny  prayer 
and  speak  the  absolving  word.  I  shall  gladly  bear  all 
other  punishments  till  the  hour  of  my  death.”  He  felt 
himself  completely  isolated  from  the  religious  world  ;  he 
longed  to  feel  the  arms  of  his  spiritual  Mother  around  his 
lullering  form,  and  tohear  a  word  of counsel  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  left  alone  to  die. 
And  at  a  moment,  too,  when  the  city  of  Rome  could  hardly 
contain  the  numberless  pilgrims  that  flocked  to  her  tem¬ 
ples  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
jubilee,  the  dawning  of  another  century,  and  this  John  the 
Baptist  lay  languishing  in  prison.  And  for  once  the 
strong  man  quailed,  and  almost  supplicated  the  Pope  to 
release  him.  “  Why,  O  Shepherd,  dost  thou  not  pity  me, 
and  listen  to  my  loud  weeping?  Take  from  me  the  curse 
which  separates  me  from  the  congregation.  Is  the  punish¬ 
ment  not  enough  which  I  bear?  Inflict  other  suflerings 


if  it  pleases  thee.”  But  his  complaint  died  away  unheeded. 
The  embittered  Jacopone  took  up  his  pen  and  launched 
forth  his  satires  against  the  Pope.  And  one  day  when 
Boniface  passed  the  prison  and  called  out  through  the  bars, 
“Jacopone,  when  shalt  thou  leave  this  prison?”  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  When  thou  shalt  have  entered  it.” 

The  words  proved  to  be  prophetical.  Three  years  later 
Boniface  was  in  prison,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Ja¬ 
copone  was  in  a  cell  of  the  Convent  at  Cellarino.  Sheltered 
by  its  walls  from  the  surrounding  world,  he  spent  the  last 
days  of  his  stormy  life  in  peace.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1306  he  fell  seriously  ill.  As  he  was  on  the  point  of  death 
the  brethren  wished  to  give  him  the  sacrament.  But  he 
said  that  he  would  receive  it  from  no  one  except  from  his 
beloved  Janne  dell’  Averna.  And  hardly  had  he  finished 
singing  the  hymn  “  Aniraa  O  benedetta,”  beginning  “  O 
soul  on  whom  the  Creator  has  betowed  plenteous  salvation, 
consider  thy  Lord  on  the  Cross  waiting  to  heal  thee,”  when 
his  friend,  who  lived  at  a  great  distance  and  who  was  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  illness  of  Jacopone,  entered  the  room.  lie 
received  the  sacrament  from  his  hands,  and  murmuring, 
“  Jesii  nostra  fidanza,  del  cuor  somma  speranza,”  he  fell 
asleep  in  the  night  specially  sacred  to  those  he  had  loved 
so  well  —  the  Madonna  and  her  Child. 

The  following  epitaph  was  written  on  him  :  — 

“  Ossa  B.  Jacoponi  de  Benedictis, 

Tudertini  Fr.  Ordinis  Minorum 
Qui  stultus  propter  Christum, 

Nova  Mundum  Arte  delusit, 

Kt  Ccelum  rapuit. 

Obdormivit  in  Domino  die  XXV  Decembris 
Anno  MCCCVI.” 

His  works  were  edited  by  Tresatti,  who  added  a  copious 
commentary  to  them.  To  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism 
of  his  poems  would  require  a  large  space.  Apart  from 
this,  it  is  quite  a  secondary  duty  of  the  critic  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  a  work  of  past  times.  His  task  is  to  merge 
his  individuality  in  that  of  the  person  to  be  described ;  to 

f>ut  himself  entirely  in  his  place ;  to  live,  if  possible,  his 
ife  and  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast.  After  having  done  so  he  stands  aloof,  and  points 
out  how  the  moral  and  intellectual  phenomena  brought  to 
light  are  in  accordance  with  laws  as  certain  and  as  fixed 
as  those  of  the  physical  world,  if  we  but  knew  them.  As 
yet  we  know  but  in  part,  and  hence  there  is  room  for  mis¬ 
takes  and  surprise  ;  but  when  we  shall  know  fully,  the  only 
source  of  astonishment  left  to  humanity  will  be  the  fact 
that  it  ever  was  astonished. 

I  The  one  great  hymn  of  Jacopone  has  sufficed  to  lift  him 
'■  from  the  rank  of  the  dead  immortals  to  those  who  stand 
forth  in  livin:!  immortality.  And  after  him  came  the  Atlas 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Dante  Alighieri.  The  Franciscan 
monk  was  his  prophet.^  Alexander  Schwartz. 

1  The  following  is  a  list  of  Jacopone’s  works  :  The  edition 
of  Tresatti  divides  his  poetical  works  into  seven  books,  namely  : 

I  Book  I.  Ae  iSutiVe ;  Book  II.  /  Cantici  moral i ;  Book  III.  Le 
Odi ;  Book  IV.  I  Cantici  penitentiali ;  Book  V.  Tke.orica  del 
I  divino  amove ;  Book  VI.  Cantici  spirituali  amaforii;  Book  VII. 

1  Segreto  spiritucUe.  The  titles  of  his  prose  works  are  as  follows  ; 
Qitando  homo  potest  scire  quod  sit  in  charitate ;  Ut  humilitate  ; 
quomodo  homo  pervenit  ad  sui  contemptum ;  De  triplici  aninut  statu; 
De  quatuor  pugnis  animee  ;  De  reformatione  sensuum  similitudo ; 
De  studio  animce  ad  virtutes;  De  queestione  inter  rationem  et  consci- 
entiam ;  De  quinque  sexUis  patientice.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Tresatti’s  edition  does  not  eontain  the  Stabat  Mater.  This 
omission  dues  not,  however,  favor  the  sup|)osition  that  it  was 
not  written  by  Jacopone.  'Tresatti  docs  nut  mention  Cur  Mun- 
das,  which  is  undoubtedly  from  the  pen  of  Jacopone.  As  the 
latter  is  the  only  other  Latin  poem  which  be  wrote,  I  transcribe 
the  first  and  last  verses :  — 

“  Cur  Mundus  militat  sub  vana  gloria 
Cujus  prosperitas  cst  transitoria, 

Tam  cito  labitur  ijus  potentia 
Quam  vasa  figuli  quae  sunt  fragilia. 

“  Nil  tuum  dixeris  quod  potes  perdere 
Quod  mundus  tribuit  intendit  rapere, 

Superna  cogita,  cor  sit  in  sethere, 

Felix  qui  potuit  mundum  contemnere.” 
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GAVARNI. 

Gavarni  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  caricaturist ;  but  be 
was  far  less  a  caricaturist  than  Leech,  who  himself  was  a 
caricaturist  and  something  more.  Indeed,  apart  from  his 
observation  of  character,  Gavarni  might  have  made  him¬ 
self  a  name  among  artists  solely  by  the  vigor  and  grace  of 
his  drawing.  His  earliest  figures  in  his  own  proper  style 
are  remarkable  for  little  more  than  picturesque  costumes 
and  expressive  attitudes ;  and  before  he  sought  his  models 
in  the  world  of  the  bal  masque  he  was  privately  known  as 
an  admirable  designer  of  fashion-plates.  An  engineer  by 
profession,  he  seems  to  have  forsaken  his  original  calling 
at  the  earliest  opiwrtunity,  merely  for  the  sake  of  drawing 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  irreproachable  attire.  Merely  for 
the  sake  of  drawing,  it  should  rather  b<!  said ;  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  mere  use  of  the  pencil  had  charms  for  Gavarni 
throughout  his  life. 

Men  and  women  in  all  sorts  of  dresses  and  disguises  were 
bis  subjects ;  and  if  he  began  by  exhibiting  them  in  the 
garments  of  fashion,  he  ended  by  depic  ting  them  in  the 
rags  of  the  gutter.  Thus  if  we  were  obliged  to  assign  to 
Gavarni  the  customary  “  three  manners,”  we  should  say 
that  his  first  was  that  of  the  illustrator  of  fashion  books  — 
in  which  his  gentlemen,  we  may  be  sure,  were  very  gentle¬ 
man-like,  his  ladies  particularly  lady-like ;  the  second  that 
of  the  sympathetic  student  of  masked  balls  with  their  mix¬ 
ture  of  elegance  and  grotesqueness  ;  the  third  that  of  the 
cynical  but  compassionate  observer  of  mankind  in  general, 
apart  from  fashionable  and  all  other  masquerade.  In  the 
second  manner  mii>ht  here  and  there  be  found  anticipations 
of  the  third  ;  but,  no  longer  to  divide  them  by  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  subjects,  the  humor  of  the  second  was  lively,  and 
now  and  then  almost  reckless ;  that  of  (he  third  grave  with 
a  gravity  which  was  sometimes  all  but  misanthropical. 

As  to  the  man,  some  light  is  thrown  upon  his  mental 
character  by  the  fact  that  he  was  always  a  mathematician 
and  always  an  artist.  He  had  become  an  engineer  by 
choice,  and  when  he  abandoned  his  profession  to  devote 
himself  to  art  (which  he  must  have  studied  very  seriously 
at  one  time,  or  he  could  never  have  acquired  the  skill  and 
certainty  which  distinguish  all  his  drawings)  he  kept  up 
his  mathematical  studies,  and  ended  by  putting  aside  art 
to  occupy  himself  with  a  sort  of  transcendental  engineering. 
For  some  years  before  his  death  almost  tbe  only  designs  he 
made  were  in  connection  with  Hying  machines  and  aerial 
navigation  generally.  In  politics  he  was  naturally  not  a 
Rcjmblican.  He  knew  that  any  one  could  point  out  the 
weaknesses  and  inconsistencies  of  monarchy  and  aristoc¬ 
racy  ;  but  what  cbieHy  struck  him  was  the  flagrant  absurd¬ 
ity  of  the  doctrines  professed  by  tbe  socialist  Republicans 
of  1848.  You  could  judge  of  the  men,  he  said,  by  the  mere 
phraseology  of  their  |>olitical  cries. 

What,  lor  instance,  was  the  meaning  of  “  Droit  au 
travail  ”  ?  and  would  it  be  a  particle  more  ridiculous  to 
talk  of  the  right  to  breed  rabbits,  which  no  one  had  ever 
contested?  His  own  personal  sympathies,  like  those  of  so 
many  writers  and  artists  of  his  period,  were  with  the 
Orleans  family,  and  it  was  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Louis  Philippe  that  he  arrived  in  Londop  with  letters  from 
one  or  more  of  the  Orleans  princes  to  the  Prince  Consort. 
The  only  result  of  this  introduction,  to  which  he  did  not 
seem  to  attach  much  importance,  was  an  order  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  on  a  masked-ball  subject,  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  only  kind  of  subject  Gavarni  could  treat.  For  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  he  had  executed  a  painting  full  of  char¬ 
acteristic  figures  and  picturesque  groups,  representing  the 
stage  and  side  scenes  of  the  Opera  between  two  acts  of  a 
ballet,  with  dancers  in  all  sorts  of  positions  and  attitudes, 
listening,  or  pretending  to  listen,  to  familiar  flattery  ;  gos¬ 
siping,  and  practising  their  eternal  bcUtements.  Rut  the 
great  object  with  which  Gavarni  had  come  to  England 
was  to  make  a  number  of  drawings  illustrative  of  English 
society  and  English  life,  which,  in  the  form  of  wood  en- 

Kavings,  were  publishetl  under  the  title  of  “  Gavarni  in 
mdon.” 


[September  6, 

This  work  from  at  least  two,  perhaps  three,  points  of 
view  was  not  successful.  The  Englishmen  represented 
were  either  too  much  like  Frenchmen,  or  too  strongly 
marked  by  the  peculiarities  which  strike  a  Frenchman 
seeing  Englishmen  in  England  for  the  first  time.  Gavarni 
complained  bitterly  that  there  was  no  costume  in  England  ' 
that  the  poor  wore  tbe  cast-ofi*  clothes  of  the  rich;  and 
that  English  workmen  looked  superficially  like  English 
gentlemen  badly  and  imperfectly  dressed.  But,  apart 
from  costume,  he  appeared  to  see  no  character  in  English 
faces.  He  took  occasion  to  present  some  groups  of  refined 
thieves  and  elegant  vagabonds  which  were  admired  only 
for  the  grace  of  the  drawing.  As  lor  the  gentlemen,  they 
were  often  sheepish  in  appearance,  with  whiskers,  without 
moustaches  (anno  1849),  and  with  long  teeth  which,  from 
the  absence  of  the  moustache,  seemed  still  longer.  The 
sheep  ty[>e  is  common  enough  in  England,  but  not  so  com¬ 
mon  as  French  artists  and  caricaturists  imagine,  owing  to 
the  comparative  rarity  of  the  same  type  in  France.  Ga¬ 
varni  complained,  too,  that  the  subjects  selected  for  him  did 
nut  belong  specially  to  London  lite,  and  that  many  of  the 
scenes  proposed  were  es.scntially  the  same  in  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  all  the  great  capitals  of  £uru[>e.  li 
not,  for  instance,  an  opera-box  in  London  very  like  an 
opera-box  in  Paris?  Is  not  an  English  ball,  an  English 
concert,  an  English  promenade  very  like  a  ball,  a  concert, 
a  promenade  in  France  ?  Subjects  of  low  life,  however, 
were  also  offered  to  him,  and  here,  as  regards  English 
characterization,  he  was  less  successful  even  than  with  hit 
aristocratic  scenes. 

Probably  Gavarni’s  failure  in  this  undertaking  —  a  failure 
of  which  he,  self-observant  as  he  was,  and  utterly  without 
conceit,  must  have  been  more  fully  aware  than  any  one  — 
had  a  considerable  effect  in  bringing  him  to  his  third  and 
bol  lest  style.  His  drawings  were  neither  sulKciently  Eng¬ 
lish  nor  (admitting  that  they  were  English  as  to  certain 
points)  sulhciently  real.  He  determined  to  master  English 
character  and  to  portray  it  with  the  accuracy  of  realism. 
He  succeeded  in  tbe  self-imposed  task,  and  in  doing  so 
formed  his  last  and  best  manner.  Meanwhile,  however, 
he  had  visited  Scotland,  where  he  painted  several  very 
beautiful  landscapes,  including  some  harvest  pictures  with 
figures,  one  of  which  (a  young  girl  carrying  a  sheaf  of 
corn  on  her  head)  was  destined,  we  believe,  for  the  Queen. 
On  his  return  to  London  he  took  rooms  in  Seven  Dials, 
where  he  proposed  (at  the  risk  of  confounding  it  with  the 
Irish)  to  study  the  English  character.  Instead  of  the 
beauty  and  fashion  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  in 
early  youth,  instead  of  the  eccentric  poses  and  picturesque 
costumes  of  his  second  manner,  be  now  painted  rags  and 
squalor,  and,  occupying  himself  no  more  with  light  comedy, 
or  with  even  the  pretence  of  sentiment,  observed  human 
nature  in  its  half-naked  and  (as  seen  in  Seven  Dials)  very 
dirty  simplicity. 

A  change  which  had  gradually  been  coming  on  must 
about  this  time  have  taken  place  in  the  artist’s  mind— a 
change  in  his  philoso])hical  as  well  as  in  his  artistic  man¬ 
ner  of  viewing  life.  He  did  not  go  to  Seven  Dials  merely 
to  see  how  the  poor  of  London  differed  externally  from 
the  society  he  bad  met  at  evening  parties  and  the  Opera ; 
nor  did  he  establish  himself  there  merely  to  study  tbe 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  as  a  judicious 
observer,  wishing  to  study  a  foreign  country,  takes  up  his 
residence  in  it  for  a  time,  and  does  not  content  himself 
with  visiting  it  or  running  through  it.  He  must  also  have 
felt  disposed  in  a  general  way,  and  without  any  motive 
beyond  the  gratification  of  a  curious  desire,  to  learn  how 
men  and  women  lived  together  under  conditions  which  he 
had  not  yet  observed,  without  the  particular  veils  of  de¬ 
cency  and  hypocrisy  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
but  perhaps  with  others  substituted  for  them.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Seven  Dials  was  almost,  though  not  quite,  the  last 
place  in  which  we  should  have  looked  for  Gavarni ;  and 
we  must  refer  those  who  are  interested  as  to  the  Seven 
Dials  period  of  his  London  life  to  the  excellent  biography 
of  the  Brothers  de  Goncourt,  which  has  suggested  the 
present  article,  but  without  furnishing  its  materials. 


FOREiaN  NOTES. 
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1873.] 

Aln»<ly  arrival  in  London,  Gavarni  had  shown  a 
certain  ori<'inality  in  his  mode  of  life.  He  had  taken 
rooms  in  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  perhaps  in  order 
to  be  near  bis  printers  and  publishers.  There,  however, 
lie  lived,  and  in  the  evening — and  indeed  at  other  times 
when  he  was  not  inclined  to  work  —  would  walk  across 
the  square  in  bis  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  enter  a 
tavern  called  the  Barley  Mow,  and  sit  there  smoking 
cijarettes,  drinking  bottled  ale,  “  couple  avec  de  I’eau  ”  —  | 
in  other  words  diluted  with  water  —  ruminating,  and,  if 
the  opportunity  presented  itself,  conversing.  British 
bottled  ale  was  at  that  time  almost  as  strange  to  French¬ 
men  as  cigarettes  were  to  Englishmen.  Gavarni  enter¬ 
tained  a  high  opinion  of  it,  especially  of  the  Scotch 
Tariety;  and,  perhaps  from  having  met  with  it’ in  Paris  | 
Qolvat  such  places  as  Tortoni’s  and  the  Cafd  Anglais,  j 
fancied  that  it  was  a  particularly  fashionable  beverage.  I 
Xhe  idea  occurred  to  him  of  producing  a  work  illustrative  I 
of  English  life  in  town  and  country,  and  in  every  class,  to 
he  called  “  A  Pot  of  Beer.”  Hop-picking,  the  interior  of 
a  large  brewery,  a  village  public-house,  with  laborers  and 
arthans  drinking  porter,  and  finally  a  banquet,  with  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies  drinking  ale,  were  among  the  scenes  be 
proposed  to  represent.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  ale 
was  not  the  cliaracteristic  driuk  of  people  of  fashion,  nor 
porter  the  drink  of  our  working  classes  alone ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  title  “  A  Pot  of  Beer  ”  would  be  thought 
Tul<rar.  Abandoning  his  hastily  conceived  project  (which 
mi>'ht  have  been  suggested  by  the  beer-song  in  “  Mar¬ 
tha ’),  he  entered  upon  the  question  of  diction  and  style 
luggested  by  the  remark  that  the  title  “pot  of  beer” 
would  not  recommend  a  work  so  named  to  the  attention  of 
polite  society  in  England. 

Style,  he  said,  “  did  not  cross  the  Channel.”  It  was 
impossible  for  Frenchmen  reading  English  or  hearing  it 
ipoken  to  seize  certain  shades  of  expression  apparent  to 
Englishmen ;  and  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  tell  good  French  from  bad,  or  they  would  not  find  so 
much  pleasure  in  reading  Paul  de  Kock,  who  in  France 
was  not  accepted  as  a  writer  at  all,  and  owed  such  success 
as  be  had  obtained  to  the  admiration  of  shop-boys  and 
commercial  travellers.  It  had  never  occurred,  however,  to 
Gavarni  to  consider  the  ethical  value  of  Paul  de  Kock  ;  nor 
did  it  strike  him  that  his  illiterate,  or  at  least  unliterary 
and  commonplace  style,  might  have  had  the  effect  of  clos¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  educated  French  readers  to  the  genuine 
humor  contained  in  his  pages.  He  was  a  vulgar  and  triv¬ 
ial  writer,  “  without  style,”  and  there  was  an  end  of  him. 
Gavarni  placed  Balzac,  of  whom  he  frequently  spoke,  and 
with  whom  he  possessed  many  points  of  sympathy,  far 
above  all  other  French  novelists.  He  had  also  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Alphonse  Karr  as  an  observer  and  writer, 
but  probably  not  as  a  constructor  of  novels.  He  declared, 
what  Will  seem  surprising  to  many  who  met  Balzac  only 
in  society  where  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  shine,  that  in 
private  conversation  he  was  “  stupid.”  repeating,  in  answer 
to  a  request  for  an  explanation  of  so  surprising  a  statement, 
that  he  was  “  simplement  bete.”  He  added  that  Balzac 
found  it  very  difficult  to  set  to  work,  and  that  he  would 
cover  his  pajier  with  numbers  of  little  words  and  phrases 
which  he  scribbled  in  all  sorts  of  ways  before  he  began ; 
though,  once  having  got  his  faculties  into  play,  it  is  known 
that  he  would  continue  writing  for  prodigious  and  almost 
alarming  periods. 

Gavarni  was  himself  given  to  artistic  scribbling,  and  in 
his  leisure  moments,  when  he  was  smoking  cigarettes  and 
had  nothing  particular  to  do,  amused  himself  by  covering 
large  woo<l  blocks  with  “  initial  letters  ”  and  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  designs.  This,  however,  was  not  mere  preparation 
for  work.  It  was  actual  work,  and  often  of  a  very  beautiful 
and  valuable  kind.  He  seemed  to  think  of  his  figures  first, 
and  of  their  meaning  —  or  rather  of  the  words  by  which 
he  should  interpret  their  meaning  —  afterwanls.  But  his 
first  passion  was  for  form,  and,  in  connection  with  the  hu¬ 
man  figure,  for  expression,  by  means  of  attitude.  We 
have  seen  him  draw  the  melodramatic  actor  Mdlingue  in  a 
dozen  different  attitudes,  merely  for  the  sake  of  his  atti¬ 


tudes,  which  were  always  wonderfully  expressive ;  and  one 
remembers  Gavarni’s  most  charming  women  less  by  their 
faces  than  by  their  figures  and  their  graceful  poses. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Samuel  T..<>ver’8  Life  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Davie 
Bernard,  the  author  of  it,  has  l>een  chiefly  known  hitherto  in  his 
character  as  a  dramatist. 

A  London  theatrical  manager,  who  has  a  nice  little  place  in 
the  country,  has  put  on  his  garden  fence,  since  the  cherries  rip¬ 
ened,  a  sign-board  reading,  “  Free  list  absolutely  suspended.” 

According  to  M.  Pierre  Ve'ron,  M.  Philarete  Chasles,  who 
recently  died  at  Venice,  had  gone  thither  to  take  possession  of  a 
small  estate  there,  a  palazetto  ami  garden,  left  to  him  recently 
by  one  of  his  admirers. 

M.  About  and  M.  Hervd  have  fought  a  duel  at  Vincennes. 
The  contest  lasted  twenty  minutes,  owing  to  repeated  pauses, 
M  About  being  stout,  and  soon  getting  out  of  breath.  Neither 
gentleman  was  hurt,  and  both  deserved  to  be. 

The  Japanese  are  now  possessed  of  a  daily  paper,  printed  at 
Teddo,  with  movable  tyjies,  and  called  the  Daily  Ilirakana  Newt, 
or,  in  the  vernacular,  aiainichi  Ilirakana  Shnnbunthi.  The  pa¬ 
per  is  published  by  “  The  Society  for  the  Dispersion  of  Dark¬ 
ness." 

The  Parisians  do  not  err  from  excess  of  confidence  in  their 
government.  An  art  connoisseur  recently  asked  a  Parisian 
dealer  why  under  the  Republic  pictures  were  more  sought  after 
than  statuary.  “  Because,"  was  the  reply,  “  when  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  takes  place  the  former  can  be  quickly  rolled  up  and  packed 
away,  while  it  is  impossible  to  remove  bronze  or  marble  at  short 
notice.” 

A  COMPANY  has  been  formed  in  Paris  which  supplies  the  citi¬ 
zens  with  a  convenience.  Supposing  you  desire  to  enjoy  a  day 
in  any  of  the  suburbs,  where  there  may  l>c  fishing,  boating,  or 
I  excursions  into  the  country  parts,  for  a  fixed  sum  —  a  reduction 
of  one  third  for  ladies  the  company  furnishes  a  small  book  of 
stamped  cuu|>ons,  one  of  which  is  to  be  detached  for  the  railway, 
or  other  vehicle,  for  breakfast  or  dinner,  for  a  boat  or  concert, 
for  a  bath  or  for  fishing. 

Among  many  other  things  it  was  said  that  the  Shah  of  Per¬ 
sia,  having  been  induced  to  taste  the  German  porter-beer  during 
his  visit  to  Berlin,  at  once  ordered  a  dozen  bottles  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  an  uncle  in  Teheran,  whom  he  suspected  of  growing 
too  popular  during  his  absence,  adding,  as  he  pocketed  the  re¬ 
ceipt  given  him  at  the  parcel  delivery  office,  “  If  he  can  stand 
I  thatT  have  nothing  more  to  say,  and  must  bow  to  the  will  of 
.  Allah!” 

I  Great  complaint  comes  from  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  It  ap- 
I  pears  that  the  German.s,  spectacled  and  note-book  carrying, 
i  have  contriveil  to  accurately  copy  everything  in  the  English  ma- 
i  chinery  which  is  worth  copying,  and  hurrying  to  the  German- 
i  Austrian  patent  offices,  have  patented  for  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries  inventions  which  were  made  by  Englishmen  in  the  hope  of 
a  large  sale  in  the  continental  districts  for  which  they  were  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  Meanwhile  the  German  newspapers  are  con¬ 
gratulating  their  countrymen  on  the  grand  opportunity  they 
have  had  of  sucking  the  English  brain. 

The  London  Court  Journal  says:  Mr.  Mtory’s  fine  statue 
I  of  “  Jerusalem  ”  has  liecn  on  view  for  some  time  at  Mr.  Hollo- 
!  way’s  in  Bedford  Street.  It  is  destined  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute,  at  Philadelphia,  having  l>een  purchased  and  presented 
by  an  American  lady.  It  is  certainly  a  magnificent  impersona¬ 
tion  of  the  grief  of  the  Jews,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  fame  of 
the  sculptor  of  the  “  Cleopatra.”  The  flesh  is  slightly  tinted, 
and  some  portions  of  the  surface,  in  accordance  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  .Miss  Ilosmer  and  other  modern  artists,  are  more  highly 
polished  than  others.  The  effect  is  not  overdone. 

The  Athenueum  speaks  thus  of  Victor  Hugo’s  new  work : 
M.  Victor  Hugo  has  nearly  finished  a  novel,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  month  of  February,  1874.  under  the  title  of 
“  Qiiatre-Vingt  Treize,”  with  the  sub-title  of  “  Premier  rdcit : 
la  Guerre  Civile.”  'riic  plot  carries  the  reader  for  an  instant  to 
Paris,  and  the  imposing  figures  of  Robespierre,  Danton,  and 
Marat  appear  upon  the  stage ;  but  the  act’on  takes  place  almost 
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entirely  in  the  VenJ^.  The  relation*  of  the  Vend^ns  to  the 
English,  and  those  of  the  Channel  Islands  to  the  Breton  coast, 
are  illustrated  by  documents  hitherto  hardly  known.  An  en¬ 
counter  between  an  English  frigate  and  a  French  squadron  is 
said  to  be  grandly  told. 

EMnLATiJto  the  great  feat  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  has  con- 
Terted  Africa  into  an  island  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal, 
Signor  Antonio  Zimello,  of  Vicenza,  wants  to  turn  Flurope  and 
Asia  into  one  continent  This  well-known  Italian  engineer  has 
laid  a  plan  before  the  Ottoman  government  for  the  bridging 
over  of  the  Bosphorus.  He  is  confident  that  he  could  construct 
a  causeway  across  the  famous  gut  which  divides  Pera  from  Scu¬ 
tari,  and  he  proposes  to  do  it  by  erecting  eighteen  pillars  from 
shore  to  shore  at  a  height  sufficient  to  allow  of  large  vessels 
sailing  under.  The  distance  across  from  Pera  to  Scutari  is  over 
a  mile  and  a  half,  but  there  is  a  rock  in  the  channel  upon  which 
stands  “  Leandcr’s  tower,”  and  there  are  points  farther  up  where 
the  shores  come  much  closer  together  —  so  close  that  if  a  couple 
of  pillars  could  be  established,  a  suspension-bridge  might  be 
hung  there. 

Glass  bonnets  are  among  the  novelties  of  the  Vienna  Expo¬ 
sition.  These  articles  come  from  Bohemia,  and  specimens  have 
been  sent  to  Paris  and  London,  and  some  also  to  America,  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  become  popular,  and  be  ”  ail  the  fash¬ 
ion  ”  next  fall.  The  hat  is  described  us  made  of  loose  pieces  of 
glass  fastened  closely  together  by  a  gutta-percha  band,  which 
allows  it  to  conform  to  the  head.  Inside  there  is  a  lining  of  silk, 
and  the  trimmings  are  variou.s.  Birds  and  flowers  are  chiefly 
used  for  ornamentation,  colored  so  naturally  that  in  appearance 
they  are  far  superior  to  the  usual  artificial  goods.  A  bonnet  of 
glass  weighs  but  a  few  ounces,  only  a  very  small  quantity  being 
used  in  its  construction.  Of  course  they  are  very  durable,  rain 
will  not  spot  them,  and  the  cost  is  said  to  be  small.  Glass 
dresses  will  next  be  introduced  for  those  who  dare  to  live  in 
glass  houses. 

A  CURIOUS  coincidence  lately  happened  at  Lidge.  A  foreign 
merchant  came  to  that  town  to  look  up  some  of  his  debtors,  and 
meeting  one  of  them  in  the  street,  observed  that  he  was  looking 
for  him,  as  he  thought  it  high  time  that  the  account  between 
them  should  be  settled.  “  I  should  be  only  too  glad,”  replied 
M.  X.,  “  but  you  cannot  draw  blood  from  a  stone.”  “  Then,” 
said  the  creditor,  “  I  shall  have  recourse  to  extreme  measures.” 
“  Now  I  think  of  it,”  cried  X.,  '*  I  shall  soon  receive  an  impor¬ 
tant  legacy.  I  will,  therefore,  give  you  a  bill  at  three  months 
for  the  whole  amount,  and  this  I  promise  to  meet.”  “  Very 
well;  where  shall  I  find  you?”  inquired  the  merchant.  “At 
No.  29,  Hue  Robermont.”  The  bill  having  become  due  last 
week,  a  clerk  was  sent  by  the  creditor  to  the  above  address. 
As  No.  29  proved  to  be  the  cemetery,  the  messenger  suspected  a 
joke,  but,  nevertheless,  inquired  of  the  porter  whether  M.  X. 
was  within.  “  Certainly,”  replied  the  man,  “  he  has  been  here 
since  yesterday.”  “  I  am  come  about  a  bill.”  “  A  bill  upon 
X. !  I  tell  you  he  was  buried  yesterday.”  X.  had  only  in¬ 
tended  to  play  an  unworthy  trick  upon  his  creditor,  but  he  act¬ 
ually  died  a  little  before  the  expiration  of  three  months,  and, 
therefore  actually  occupied  the  mournful  abode  he  had  named 
in  jest. 

An  American  sends  the  following  sensible  and  useful  note  to 
the  editor  of  the  London  Spectator:  Sir,  —  In  your  issue  of 
July  12,  I  noticed  an  expression  which  is  often  quoted  in  Eng¬ 
lish  novels  and  newspapers  as  an  Americanism.  I  refer  to  the 
word  “  Britisher,”  which  appeared  in  the  review  of  “  Silverland.” 
This  word  was  never  made  use  of  by  an  American,  unless  de¬ 
rived  from  English  sources.  There  are  certain  English  novelists 
who,  knowing  nothing  whatever  about  us,  create  ideal  Americans 
of  a  stamp  such  as  never  existed  even  among  the  roughest  back¬ 
woodsmen.  These  characters  talk  of  “  Britishers,”  but  no 
Englishman  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ever  heard  the  word 
used  by  any  but  his  own  countrymen.  It  is  purely  an  English 
Americanism.  It  was  probably  first  used  by  some  novelist,  and 
struck  the  public  fancy,  and  has  been  in  vogue  ever  since  —  in 
England.  I  have  heard  the  word  used  here,  but  only,  as  I  have 
■aid,  by  those  who  had  it  suggested  by  English  books  or  news¬ 
papers.  Heaven  knows,  we  have  enough  peculiarities  of  manners 
and  language,  without  having  slang  phrases  made  for  us  !  We 
of  New  York  “guess,”  and  in  the  South  they  “  reckon.”  We 
“go  right  off,”  meaning  to  “go  immediately.”  The  vulgar 
American  "dams  ”  everything  and  ciir^body;  and,  although 
I  never  heard  it,  I  am  told  that  the  abandoned  Massachusetts 
Yankee  sometimes  “  calculates,”  as  they  are  made  to  do  in  Eng¬ 
lish  _  novels.  In  Maryland  and  farther  south  everything  is 
‘‘mighty  nice,”  but  is  that  worse  than  “awfully  jolly"? 
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Another  essentially  English  Americanism  is  to  speak  of  “  the 
States.”  I  have  noticed  Americans  using  this  phrase  after 
having  been  in  England,  but  never  before.  They  say  the 
“  United  States  ”  and  “  America,”  but  “  the  States  "  never. 

I  use  the  present  opportunity  of  correcting  these  false  impm. 
sions,  not  because  your  use  of  the  word  “  Britisher  ”  particularir 
offended  my  patriotism,  but  because  I  have  long  wished  to  pro. 
test  against  the  way  in  which  our  national  peculiarities  hare 
been  exaggerated,  and  in  many  cases  maliciously  misrepresented 
by  such  writers  as  Mr.  Dickens  and  a  host  of  others.  When' 
people  derive  their  ideas  of  a  country  from  such  unfair  accounts 
It  is  not  surprising  that  these  ideas  are  somewhat  vague  and  in', 
accurate.  Some  of  their  impressions  are  indeed  remarkable. 

A  relation  of  mine  travelling  in  Wales  last  summer  heard  it 
confidently  asserted  that  “  All  American  women  smoke  and 
chew  tobacco.”  Another,  some  years  ago,  while  sitting  at  the 
dinner-table  of  an  English  gentleman,  overheard  a  lady  remark 
to  her  neighbor,  “  There  is  an  American,  and  he  behaves  very 
well  1  ”  This  well-informed  Englishwoman  probably  was  sur¬ 
prised  not  to  see  the  “  novel  "  American,  who  has  laiiky  jaws,  a 
beard  like  a  goat,  and  who  eats  his.  dinner  with  his  bowie-kni'fe. 
She  may  have  belonged  to  the  class  that  imagine  the  streets  of 
New  York  infested  with  Indians  in  war-paint  and  feathers;  or 
perhaps  she  was  like  that  French  lady,  the  sister  of  a  well-known 
novelist,  who  remarked  incidentally  to  a  friend  of  mine,  — who. 
by  the  wav,  was  as  blonde  as  any  Englishwoman,  —  “  You  see  I 
have  blaclt  blood  in  iiiy  veins,  like  all  you  Americans.”  —  I  am 
sir,  etc. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Mr  teacher !  so  indeed  thou  art. 

Though  I  was  never  at  thy  side  : 

My  fellow-Christian  1  though  thy  heart. 

Perhaps,  the  name  would  have  denied  : 

I  call  thee  happy  ;  thou  wert  strong 
In  age  with  all  the  power  of  youth  : 

With  zeal  for  freedom,  hate  of  wrong. 

Reverence  for  man,  and  love  of  truth  : 

And  thou  couldst  read,  as  in  a  scroll. 

The  laws  of  nature  and  of  mind  . 

But  wherefore  was  it  that  thy  soul 
To  higher  things  than  these  was  blind  ? 

The  world  thy  intellect  descried 
Was  colored  with  no  heavenly  glow  : 

Thy  thought,  a  dwelling  fair  and  wide. 

But  lighted  only  from  below. 

And  yet,  if  God  is  light  indeed. 

Then  surely,  whether  clear  or  dim 

Our  knowledge,  all  its  rays  proceed  — 

Though  they  be  broken  rays  —  from  Him. 

And  He  I  know  will  guide  thee  right. 

The  pure  to  Him  shall  see  their  way  ; 

The  just  shall  tread  a  path  of  light. 

Increasing  to  the  perfect  day  t 

And  thou  art  such  as  these  :  and  He 

Who  healed  the  blind  will  touch  thine  eyes. 

To  see  the  God  thou  didst  not  see. 

The  Christ  thou  didst  not  recognize : 

And  that  which  seemed  a  Stygian  shore 
Will  prove  a  land  of  knowledge,  grown 

From  earthly  germs  yet  more  and  more. 

Till  thou  shall  know  as  thou  art  known. 

Joseph  John  Murphy. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett’s  Kallistox 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth¬ 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural 
conditions  oY  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  fm'kies, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hand^ 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

The  Gettysburo  Katalysine  Water  performs  mar¬ 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


